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«+. police allege... 


“All sicklied o’er with 
the pale cast of bunk” 


A thick layer of applesauce* encrusts 
the contemporary U.S. scene. Wedded 
cinema stars are perpetual honey- 
mooners until the mutual filing of 
divorce complaints. The national game 
is above suspicion except when it 
develops a national scandal. Mr. 
Rockefeller became rich by saving 
pennies. The Alamo caused the Mex- 
ican War. Everything is lovely until 
the police begin to allege. 


adulatory anthems 

But TIME sings no adulatory an- 
thems. Without basing its style on 
the words “Babbitt,” “Moron,” and 
“Americano,” it does photograph cur- 
rent events through the 4 of a 
calmly unbiased intelligence. A Klan 
Wizard is “a mediocre dentist with an 
eye to business.” Italian concentration 
on male teachers in public schools is 
referred to as inspiring young Italians 
with an enthusiasm for “black shirts, 
castor oil and kindred masculinities of 


*Applesauce- optimism with an axe to grind. 


Fascism.” Ot a new Noel Conward 
play it is said that “this incessant 
tosser-off of suavely sexual plays tossed 
this one off a bit too carelessly.” 


of importance to advertisers 


TIME’s character is of importance 
to advertisers because it automatically 
selects a favorable market. The TIME 
reader is a revolt from the dull, the 
stodgy, the traditional. Advertising, 
too, is largely an attempt to replace the 
old well-enough with the new some- 
thing-better. When your advertisement 
reaches a TIME home it is welcomed 
by an atmosphere of alert progressive- 
ness which insures it a ready response. 

Then, too, TIME, costing more per 
word than any other general magazine, 
eloquently argues a pleasing viatkining 
power. 


ROBERT L. JOHNSON, Advertising Manager 


25 W. 45th St., New York City 
Main Office: Penton Bidg., Cleveland, O. 


t"Babbitt,” “Moron,” and “Americano” are prac- 


tically synonyms for “bourgeois,” a term which Anthony Hope calls “an epithet applied by the lower 
classes to what is respectable and by the upper classes to what is decent.” 


For the year 1927, TIME guarantees an average circulation of plus 135,000. 


—THE WEEKLY NEWSMAGAZINE— 
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LBERT HUBBARD “knew 

how.” A graduate of the 

University of Hard Knocks, 
he drew his “power” from the 
Great Minds of all ages who had 
transformed the thought of their 
time, changed the course of empire 
and marked the destiny of civili- 
zation. 


Elbert Hubbard was born with 
a hunger for knowledge. He 
wanted to know.. This was the 
compelling need of his nature that 
ultimately shaped his career. 

He studied the lives of the Great 
Philosophers and ‘Teachers, the 
Great Orators and Statesmen, the 
Great Artists and Musicians, the 
Great Writers, and Business Men. 
He sounded their teachings, tested 
their logic, followed their precepts. 
Under their inspiration he made of 
himself a many-sided genius. 

As a writer, Elbert Hubbard 
stands in the front rank of the 
Immortals. One of the ablest 
American writers, Ed Howe, called 
him. “the brightest man in the 
writing game.” 

Few business men have left in- 
stitutions that reflect as much 
credit upon their founder, and yet 
the Roycroft Shops were launched 
primarily to demonstrate his phil- 
osophy that “‘Art is merely the 
expression of a man’s joy in his 
work”, 

No public speaker who gave the 
platform his whole time appeared 
before as many audiences in the 


course of a year as this business 
man and writer. 


“Responsibilities 


gravitate 


to the person 


who can shoulder them 


and power 


flows to the man 


who knows how.” 


Where did Elbert Hubbard find 
the inspiration for carrying on his 
great work? It is no secret at 
East Aurora. It was derived from 
his own 


Little Journeys to the 
Homes of the Great 


Elbert Hubbard had not found 
a “royal road to learning”; the 
way had been long, the route 
circuitous and the goal often ob- 
scured by nonessentials. It was 
to give others a direct and easy 
road to the same source of power 
and inspiration that he had found, 
that inspired this new stye of 
miniature -biography—A Human 
View of Human Beings. 


It was in 1894 that he began the 
publication of the Little Journeys 
and once a month, without a break, 
for fourteen years he gave one of 
these little pilgrimages to the 
world. 


Instantly they became as popular 
as fiction. They caught the fancy 
of thousands whose reading had 
been confined to newspapers. They 
were a challenge which made men 
think. 


Hubbard shattered ideas and 
awakened interest where profound 
and heavy writers were ignored. 
From his pen suggestions flashed 
as sparks of beaten iron upon an 
anvil. It was a torpid mind that 
couldread his glowing sentences and 
not be fired with new resolves and 
new aspirations. 
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— Elbert Hubbard 


Hubbard tore off the veil of 
obscurity, garnished the ideals of 
the Great with his own ideas and 
gave them to the world. He made 
the long dead live again and in- 
troduced them to multitudes who 
had not even heard their names. 
He had the genius to grasp the 
central thought and the ability to 
push it to the fore in a way that 
entertained and could not be for- 
gotten, 


He was a master of rhetoric. Epigrams 
dropped from his pen as commonplace 
utterances from the pen of ordinary 
writers. These were the tools with which 
he stimulated thought and_ inspired 
greater achievements from the most 
accomplished men of his time. 


Little Journey Booklet Free 
on Request 


We are holding for you our interesting 
free book which tells you all about the 
famous Little Journeys to the Homes of 
the Great. This fascinating free book tells 
you how to follow in the footsteps of 
great men and direct you~ life into 
channels of greater achievement. 


Clip and mail this coupon NOW and 
the free booklet will go forward at once. 
Act today, before you forget. No obli- 
gation. Your copy is waiting, and we 
shall be glad to send it. The Roycrofters, 
Dept. 43-A, East Aurora, New York. 


The Roycrofters, 
Dept. 43-A, East Aurora, N. Y. 


Yes! I want to know about Elbert Hubbard’s 
famous Little Journeys to the Homes of the Great. 
You may send me free and without obligation the 
fascinating little book that tells all about Hubbard’s 
masterpiece. 









“What You See You Get’’ 


This Way 


to beautiful 


MOVIE 


of Your Own 


pact, precise—easy 


SPRINGS’ awakening invites 
doors to take personal movies 
Record your sports, travels, t 
friends—in pictures that live. Easier than 
taking snapshots. Use Filmo, shown above. 
Hold to the eye and look through the spy- 
glass viewfinder. Then press the button 
and ‘‘what you see, you get,” automatically. Nofocus- 
ing for distance. No cranking. No tri y 
Eastman Safety Film (16 m/m)—in the yellow box— 
used im Filmo camera, obtainable at practically all 
stores handling cameras and supplies. Original film 
cost covers developing and postage to your door Then 
show your pictures on wall or screen in your home, 
club or anywhere with the Filmo automatic Projector. 
Designed by world’s largest makers of motion picture 
equipment for 20 years. Features of distinct superior- 
such as variable speed, interchangeable lenses, 
s-l-O-w motion mechanism, s 
estingly discussed in Filmo 
You Get.” Mail coupon for it. Double your summer’s 





ass viewfinder inter- 
let, ‘What You See, 


The BELL & HOWELL Automatic 


LT 


Cee eatieetieetioeeeletetiotion | 


Mail This to 
BELL & HOWELL CO. 
1818 Larchmont Ave., Chicago, Ill, 


Please send your Filmo book, “‘What You 
containing complete information on perso 
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State... 


LETTERS 


Chaps, Hat, Cattle 
Sirs: 

It is difficult to express to you how 
intrigued we are to be dubbed “‘Montaneers” 
in an article concerning the newly formed 
Montana Symphony Orchestra published 
in Time, Feb. 28. 

Doubtless you are that New Yorker who 
asked how far west of Buffalo one began 
to see the Indians. .. . 

After reading your article, one gets a 
big picture of musician Joseph Adam, 
trembling, but courageous, facing an audi- 
ence of long-bearded, raw-boned (your own 
word), two-gunned,  tobacco-spiitin’ in- 
dividuals, booted and spurred and clad in 
chaps and ten-gallon hats, smelling un- 
pleasantly of cattle. They have the noose 
ready and the tree all picked out in case 
Director Adam fails to please. 

Adam, dauntless, surprises them; they 
swallow their tobacco, are taught to hke 
it, although still in stupendous puzzlement. 
Pardon me if I say you're all wet. 

In Miles City Professor Adam and his 
orchestra were greeted not merely with 
politeness, but with pleasure. People here 
were in sympathy with the movement. 
The auditorium of the high school (by 
the way, did you know that our school 
buildings are listed among the best in the 
country?) was comfortably filled. Professor 
Adam’s talk, explaining the organization 
and finances of the orchestra, was loudly 
applauded. Pledges to purchase tickets 
for the next concerts were circulated. 
Signing was brisk. > 

Professor Adam could hardly feel en- 
couraged or complimented by your article, 
nor do we double up in excruciating joy 
to learn that we are musically a lummox. 

DULANY TERRETT 

Miles City, Mont. 

Let Subscriber Terrett re-read 
the article which has galled him. 
TIME did not mention spitting, 
noosing, chaps, hats, cattle. 
TIME noted Professor Adam’s or- 
chestra as something by which 
1926-27 will be remembered music- 
ally.—Eb. 


Stigma 


Sirs: 

From the account of the play Stigma, 
(Time, Feb. 28, p. 37): “The maid begets 
a child.” Was this a miracle play? 

R. A. JOHNSON 

Jackson Heights, N. Y. 


No. Neither is an occasionally il- 
literate theatre-reviewer unusual— 
ED. 


Last Christian 
Sirs: 

Last week the anniversary of the death 
of “the greatest Jew of modern times’’® 
was recognized by many admiring people 
throughout the world (Time, Mar. 7). — 

Your tribute to the memory of this 
great, good man was to publish an article 
under the head EpucaTion, in which you 
pictured an attic recluse spending his lei- 
sure hours in demoniac glee watching spi- 
ders fight. 

The article reminds us of President Cool- 
idge’s Washington’s Birthday address in 
which our worthy President took little 
cognizance of the truly great things that 
our First President embodied, and cen- 
tred his attention on the incidental fact 
that Washington was a good businessman. 

Ask the writers of the article to clean 
the spiderwebs from their minds by reading 
a little about Benedict Spinoza, or, if they have 
not the leisure (or the intelligence) and if 
they have any faith in the judgment of the 
great contemporary philosophy slogan- 
maker, refer them to this sentence in 
The Story of Philosophy: 

“Nietzsche says somewhere that the last 


*Spinoza as rated by Renan. 





Published weekly by Time, Inc., at The 
Penton Building, Lakeside Ave. and West 
Third St., Cleveland, Ohio. Subscriptions 
$5 a year. Entered as second-class matter 
Aug. 25, 1925, at the postoffice, Cleveland, 
Ohio, under the act of March 3, 1879. 
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HEALTH and 
EFFICIENCY 


You know that vitality, energy and 
efficiency depend upon your health. 
It is HEALTH which makes you 
master of yourself and of any 
situation. 












It is a treasure worth guarding. 







For sixteen years we have been 
studying “The Span of Life” — 
guarding the health of thousands 
of business executives and pro- 
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Quoting Joseph H. Defrees, Past} tion ni 
President of the Chamber of Com-} which 
merce of the United States in writing} has ey 
of our work to a friend—” 

_ You 

“I have the very highest opinion | NEWF 
of the service which the Na- | form t 
tional Bureau of Analysis gives | chaser 
and believe it to be doing a | prefer 
great public good in the saving | Cambr 
of valuable lives’’. And, 
A few minutes of foresight now ‘annica 
you ca 






may save years of trouble later on. 






How 


It will pay you to investigate 
Write today for full particulars. 






National Bureau of Analysis 


H. J. Soule, Pres. 


Dept. T-37. 209 S. State Street, 
Chicago, Ill. 
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National Bureau of Analysis, 











Dept. T-37, Republic Bldg., This 
209 S. State Street, CHICAGO printed 
Gentlemen: Cambri 

Please send me full particulars of youl entire | 
Health Protection Service. Pages o 
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| MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY 


At a Saving of 


The Complete 13: Edition in the NEW FORM 


At a Sweeping Reduction 
—if You Act NOW! 


OU need not wait any longer to 

satisfy your lifelong wish to own 
a set of the ENCYCLOPAEDIA BRI- 
TANNICA. 


For you can get the very latest edi- 
tion NOW—and at the lowest price at 
which a new edition of the Britannica 
has ever been offered! 

You can get it in the world-famous 
NEW FORM—the compact, convenient 
form that 90 out of every 100 pur- 
chasers are demanding today in 
preference to the more expensive 
Cambridge Issue. 


And, by ordering this newest Bri- 
tannica in the preferred NEW FORM, 
you can save 40%! 


How this Amazing Bargain 
is Made Possible 


To enable everyone to own this new 
Britannica while it is new, the pub- 
lishers decided to bring out this latest 
edition in the popular-priced NEW 
FORM side by side with the de luxe 


Cambridge Issue. 


This NEW FORM Britannica is 
Printed from the same plates as the 
Cambridge Issue, which saves the 
entire cost of resetting the 33,000 
pages of type. 


It is printed on Britannica Opacity 
Paper, which is made to order in im- 
mense quantities at a price which 
represents a further reduction in the 
cost of production. 

And the 32 volumes are bound as 
16 (two volumes in 1 cover) thus 
saving half the binding cost. 


Contents are Identical 
Word for word, line for line, illustra- 
tion for illustration, the contents of 
the NEW FORM and the Cambridge 
Issue are identical. Nothing is omitted 
—nothing altered. 

You get the complete, new 13th 
Edition of the ENCYCLOPAEDIA BRI- 
TANNICA, comprising the 28 volumes 
of the latest standard edition, 3 new 
volumes and a new, enlarged Index 
—32 volumes in all 

You get the same large, readable 
type. 

You get the same 45,000 separate 
articles, written by more than 2,500 
worldauthorities. 


You get all the 
magnificent color 
plates, maps, 
charts and illus- 
trations. 


You get more than a million facts 
for your immediate use. 


And you get all this in the richly 
bound NEW FORM at a sweeping 
reduction of 40% as compared with 
the present low price of the de luxe 


Cambridge Issue. 
FREE 


This New 
BOOKLET 
Act now —At Once—THIS MINUTE! The 
tremendous demand for this new Britannica 
in the popular NEW FORM has already far 
surpassed all previous records, Already 
many thousands of sets have been sold, and 
orders are pouring in every day. Fill in and 
mail the Coupon below 
for handsome illus- 
trated booklet, which 
we'll gladly send you 
FREE. It tells all 
about this Amazing 
Bargain Offer, and 
explains the Easy 
Terms of Pay- 
ment. Tear out 
this Coupon NOW 
—before you turn this 
page. And drop it in your 
nearest mail box before the 
last collection tonight. 


Fe AS SS ON A A EE sR RR BA ™ 


The ENCYCLOPAEDIA BRITANNICA, Inc. 
342 Madison Avenue, New York 


Ti7-E4 


NEW FORM Bargain Offer (40% saving); and full particulars of your 


Please send me, without obligation on my part, your FREE Booklet; also : 
Easy Payment Plan, j 


NA. .s:ctisseiuiiididataiinae 


City 
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D O you pay 


for every brilliant hour with 
a dull and draggy day? 


ate hours—rich foods—high 
tension living bring Auto- 
Intoxication ( self-poisoning ). 


7 7 7 


eo you remember when ‘‘Alexander’s 
Ragtime Band"’ began the day of jazz? 
Can you go back to “‘My Merry Oldsmo- 
bile’’ with its crossbar steering gear and 
the woman who motored in linen dusters 
and long veils? 


What a life the world led then—and 
what a different life it lives today. The 
euchre party that brightened up a month 
has become an almost nightly bridge gath- 
ering. Radio and motors, restaurants and 


clubs have changed the complexion of life. 


Now as never before, life is lived to the 
utmost. Few of the precious moments of 
life are wasted. But there is one big draw- 
back to this quick-step existence—Nature 
doesn’t like it a bit! 

Too much food—too little sleep—too 
much nervous excitement derange the long- 


suffering mechanism of the inner man. 
And headaches, lassitude and a tendency 
to ill health are the inevitable results. 


What happens when you 
push Nature too far 


When you ignore nature’s rules of health, 
bodily processes become impaired, and 
frequently a stoppage of waste products 
in the intestines ensues. 

These waste products, fermenting, set 
up poisons which are spread through the 
body by the blood, causing Auto-Intox- 
ication—an enervating forn of self- 
poisoning. 

Auto-Intoxication shows itself in a hun- 
dred ways—in tiredness, headaches, indi- 
gestion, fatigue, depression. 


To disregard these seemingly trivial ills 


is dangerous. For when self-poisoning is 
permitted to exist it lowers vitality and 
weakens the body’s resistance to disease. 


How to guard against 
Auto-Intoxication 


The first step in combating Auto-Intoxi- 
cation is to correct the stoppage in the 
intestines and to sweep away the poisons 
of waste. To do this Sal Hepatica, a deli- 
cately balanced combination of salines, is 
the safe and approved standby. Sal Hepa- 
tica promptly rids the intestines of waste 
products and helps keep the blood free of 
self-poisoning. 

__ Youjmay take Sal Hepatica on arising, or 
if you prefer, half an hour before any meal. 


Dissolved ina tumblerful of water it makes 
a sparkling, palatable drink. 


7 7 7 
Send for the free booklet that tells more 
about Auto-Intoxication 


and its relation to the 
common i'ls of life, 


BRISTOL-MYERS CO., Dept. C-37 
71 West Street, New York, N. Y. 
Kindly send me the Free Booklet that explains 


fully the cause and the effects of Auto-Intoxication 
(self-poisoning). 


cpatica 


© 1927 


Name. 
Address 


City_ 
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Christian died upon the cross. He had 
forgotten Spinoza.” 
VERNON VENABLE 


Cincinnati, Ohio 


No Quaker 
Sirs: 

As a member of the Society of Friends 
may I make a small protest against calling 
anyone a “Quaker Devildog,” or one who 
fought in 22 wars and is off to another 
fight ‘a sturdy Quaker’? 

“We utterly deny all outward wars for 
any end, or under any pretense what. 
soever,” a testimony issued in 1660 has 
been followed consistently by an unbroken 
succession of such declarations through 
all wars since. It does not jibe somehow 
with your statement. 

Once I heard someone introduce .Smedley 
Butler’s father, the Congressman, as 4 
Quaker, and he hastily denied it, saying, 
“No, no, no, I’m no Quaker!’ In view of 
his recent action he was quite right. 

To be born in a Quaker county like 
Chester County, Pa., does not make one a 
Quaker any more than a mouse born in 
a stable is for that reason a horse. . . 

Smedley Butler might have been, may 
even become a sturdy Quaker. He is not 


one now. 
HELEN E. Ruoaps 
West Chester, Pa, 


Ignorant China-Man 
Sirs: 

In this article on General Butler, Timp, 
March 7, p. 20, you speak of the War 
Department sending him to _ Shanghai 
and later on of the War Department's 
allowing him to withdraw his resignation, 
I thought you knew that the Marines were 
in the Navy Department and subject to 
the Secretary of the Navy. 


H. C. Forca 
Seattle, Wash. 


Sirs: 

TIME, March 7, states, relative to Gen- 
eral Butler, “The War Department ... 
allowed him to withdraw his resignation,” 
(p. 20, col. 8, lines 6 to 10). 

Obviously this is an error. The Marine 
Corps is under the Secretary of the Navy. 


W. WILSON 
Washington, D. C. 


To TIME’s China-Man a thorough- 
going reprimand for his ignorance 
of U. S. bureaucracy.—EbD. 


Crusty, Wealthy 


Sirs: 

I think I am an “original” sub- 
scriber. I hope so because I greatly admire 
the publication you are putting out. 

Four years ago, for the first time, I met 
Colonel Guy Goff, now United States Sen- 
ator from West Virginia. It was on a 
train, and we spent some time together. 
The talk turned to reading, and from my 
bag I produced a copy of Time, then little 
known. On leaving the train I left the 
copy with Colonel Goff and commended it 
to his interest. Meeting him again a year 
ago, for the first time since our intro 
duction, he immediately recalled me, be 
cause, he said, I had brought to his atten- 
tion a publication which had _ consistently 
retained his interest and admiration. Sen- 
ator Goff is cultured, crusty, wealthy. | 
thought it was a high compliment for Time 
that he liked it, and I have had it in 
mind to tell you of the incidents. 

H. A. STANSBURY 

West Virginia University, 

Morgantown, W. Va. 


Davises 
Sirs: 

In reference to your article in TIME, 
Feb. 28, “There is a John T. Davis, @ 
potent lawyer of Elkins, W. Va., and Wash- 
ington, D. ©... 

You are mistaken. My father may be p- 
tent in other lines but certainly not ™ 
the law... . : a 

My father, John T. Davis, is president 
of the Davis Colliery Co. and Chairman 
of the Board of the Davis Trust Co., both 
of Elkins, W. Va. My grandfather, the 
late Henry Gassaway Davis, ran wil 
Parker on the 1904 Presidential ticket. Be 
fore that he was Democratic Senator from 
West Virginia. His life, by Pepper, would 
be instructive yeading for Subscriber 
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SELECTING COMMITTEE OF THE BOOK-OF-THE-MONTH CLUB, INC. 


Heywoop Broun 


Henry Semet Canny, Chairman 


THE OUTSTANDING NEW BOOK 


EVERY MONTH 
—selected from the books of all publishers 


and with a guarantee against dissatisfaction 


en over the last few years. How often have out- 
standing books appeared, widely discussed and widely 


recommended—books you were anxious to read and fully 
intended to read, when you “got around to it,” dut which 
nevertheless you missed! This need be true no longer. 


The Book-of-the-Month Club will deliver to you every 


month, just like a magazine, the outstanding book of that 


month, and with a double guarantee against dissatisfaction. 

The outstanding book each month is chosen impartially 
from all the important new books, whoever the author and 
whoever the publisher. The choice is made by a group of 


unbiased critics, shown above, who have no business 


connection with the enterprise. The theory is—and it 
works!—that any book appealing strongly to a majority 
of five individuals (of such good judgment and such vary- 
ing taste) is /ikely to be a book few people will care to 
miss reading. 

But you are not obliged to accept 
the judgment of this committee. 
Their choice is simply a practical 
method at arriving at one outstand- 
ing book a month. Tastes vary. You 
are not expected, willy-nilly, to like 
and keep the books you receive. 


Before the book-of-the-month 
comes to you, you receive a carefully 
Written report describing what sort of 
book it is. If you think you will like it, 
you let it come to you. If not, you 
specify that some other book you prefer 
be sent instead. You make your choice 
of a substitute from a list of other 
Worth-while new books, which are 
also described carefully, to guide you 


not to miss. 


Dorotny CanrireLD 


Handed to you 
by the postman 
—the outstand- 
ing new books 


you are anxious 


CuristorpHeR Morey Wii Aten Warre 


in your decision. However, if you let the chosen “book-of- 
the-month” come, and find you are disappointed, even then 
you may exchange it for some other book you may prefer. 

Thus, you can be absolutely sure that you will never 
again, through oversight, miss books you are anxious to 


read; you keep completely informed about all the best 


books; you choose your reading with more discrimination 
than ever before; and you do obtain and do read the out- 
standing books you are anxious not to miss! 

The cost of this unique service is—nothing. You pay 
the same price for the books as if you got them from the 


publisher himself, by mail. Send for our prospectus 


which explains how simply the service operates. It is 
working smoothly and satisfactorily for over 40,000 dis- 
criminating people. Your request for our prospectus will 
involve you in no obligation to subscribe. 


BOOK-OF-THE-MONTH CLUB, Inc. 2C 
218 West 40th St., New York, N. Y. 


Please send me without cost, your prospectus outlining the 
details of the Book-of-the-Month Club Plan. This request 
involves me in no obligation to subscribe to your service. 
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CLAY PLUMBING ‘FIX 


Only Te-pe-co Ware 
Bears this Trade-Mark 


Hotel Ambassador 
Atlantic City, N.J. 


Warren & Wetmore,Archi- 
tects. J. D. Johnson Co., 
Pibg. Supplies. W.G. Core 
nell Co., Abe. Contrs. 


ERFECT sanitation is as essential in the most modest 
home as in the greatest public building. And lasting 
beauty of bathroom fiixtures is as desirable. 


Of all Te-pe-co fixtures, the Quiet Si-wel-clo Water Closet most 
merits your consideration. What is more desirable in the home 
than a toilet that flushes quietly yet thoroughly? The Si-wel-clo 
eliminates the embarrassments of the noisy, gurgling ordinary 
water closet and adds features of sturdiness and dependability 
of parts. It guards against dangerous sewer gas, yet affords 
beauty and sanitation. 


The Trenton Potteries Company makes but one grade of ware— 
the best that we can produce—and sells it at reasonable prices. 
All ware we make bears our trade mark and is guaranteed to be 
equal in quality and durability to any sanitary ware made in the 
world. 


THE TRENTON POTTERIES COMPANY 


TRENTON, N. J., U. S. A. 
NEW YORK PHILADELPHIA BOSTON SAN FRANCISCO 


World's Largest Makers of All-Clay Plumbing Fixtures 


Much depends upon the arrangement 
of your bathroom. A little book, “Bath- 
rooms of Character,”’ V-11, shows doz- 
ens of model bathroom plans like the 
one above. Send 10 cents for your copy. 
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Zweiger*—who has apparently forgotten 
the late Senator Stephen B. Elkins, Secre 
tary of War under Harrison and after that 
Republican Senator for 18 years, when he 
accuses West Virginia of being unproduc- 
tive of great men. 
HALLIE-ELKINS DAviIs PERCY 
Washington, D. C. 


Sirs: 

Some time ago Time stated in a foot- 
note that the New Safety Stutz car was 
reputed to have the most powerful stock 
ear motor (92 H. P.) in the United 
States. Some time afterward Mr. W. M. 
Baldwin wrote you taking exception to 
the statement, since, as he stated, the 
Pierce-Arrow Dual Valve Six will de 
velop “more than 100 H. P.” 

This note to you is not to start a 
contention as to the horse power of vari- 
ous motors, but to give the information 
that the New Safety Stutz motor in 
actual test also develops more than 100 
H. P.—92 H. P. was the _ conservative 
figure mentioned in advertising when the 
car was announced more than one year 
ago. Your footnote would have been en- 
tirely correct had it stated that the Stutz 
motor is the most powerful stock car 
motor “per cubic inch of piston dis- 
placement” in the United States. Its dis- 
placement is 298.64. 


Stutz Motor Car Co. OF 


AMERICA, INC. 
by P. V. FitTzcisppon 


Indianapolis, Ind. 


Fatal 
Sirs: 

; Judging from some of the com- 
munications you receive and _ publish, it 
would seem that if some folks ever catch 
cold in their sense of humor (or lack of 
it), O Boy, won’t the undertakers be kept 
busy ! 


Jas. A. LARCOMBE 
Perth Amboy, N. J. 


Queer 
Sirs: 

Some time ago you had a Slogan con- 
test. Now, I am going to give your 
magazine a boost in the following words: 

TIME is queer, 
But it has no peer. 

As far as I know it is original. Will 
you kindly verify my statement? 

I find your footnotes an_ interesting 
feature. They contain choice bits of news. 

HENRY CATONE 

Glens Falls, N. Y. 


~ 7 . 


Epitaph 
Sirs: 

You state in Time, March 7, that John 
A. Brashear, former distinguished astrono- 
mer of Pittsburgh was unknown to you. 
We who knew him feel that you missed 
much. When his wife preceded him in 
death he wrote this timely epitaph: 

“Too often we've studied the stars to 
gether, to have any fear of the night.” 

I've wondered whether anything was 80 
poetically and appropriately written of him, 
when he went away from his beloved 
Pittsburgh—‘“into the night.” 


Mrs. JAMES A. HusTON 
Granville, Ohio 


Absolute 
Sirs: 

I am renewing my subscription for two 
more years to TIME. I was one of the 
original subscribers and have taken it since. 

Recently I noticed the disposition to give 
the Wets all the best publicity magnifying 
their falsehoods and laying great stress 
upon what their leading propagandists 
say. Slight attention is given to the 
other side. 

If this continues, I shall feel called 
upon to withdraw my _ subscription for 
patriotic reasons. I hope, however, it will 
not be repeated. All we want is absolute 
fairness on this issue... . 


J. W. JONES 
Columbus, Ohio 
If TIME has been a tool for pro- 


*An error. Newsstand-buyer Zweiger is 
no subscriber. 

+An error. It was John Brashares who 
was unknown to TimME.—Eb,. 
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pagandists, it has been indeed 
stupid.—Eb. 


Erratum 


Sirs: 

May I ask you to correct an error which 
occurred in your Feb. 7 issue? The item 
reads: ‘Mrs. Coolidge received the graduat- 
ing class of Public School No. 47 of New 
York City. They were deaf. She talked 
to them in sign-language which she had 
learned when she taught in a school for 
deaf-mutes at Northampton, Mass.”’ 

This is absolutely wrong. Not a sign 
was used by our children, nor did Mrs. 
Coolidge use a sign. Our school is a purely 
oral school. Every child is taught to 
speak and to watch the mouths of speakers 
and so read the lips.... 

Because these pupils can talk we never 
use the word “mute.” They are deaf, but 
not mute. 


CaRRIE W. KEARNS 
Principal—P. S. 47 
School for the Deaf 

New York, N. Y. 


Scandinavian “Smith” 


Sirs: 

] have recently been buying and admiring 
TIME and on reading the March 7 issue, 
I was amazed to see that you had made 
the stupid error of treating the name of 
Berg as a Jewish name. 

The name Berg is of Germanic and not 
of Jewish origin, and although there are 
some Jews named Berg, many of these have 
acquired the name by dropping the prefix 
Blum, Green and Rosen, but even with 
these included, they form only a_ small 
minority compared to the Christian Bergs. 

Berg is a very common name in the 
Scandinavian countries, where there are 
few Jews, and is in fact the “Smith” of 
Norway and Sweden. 

In_ this city in Church circles we have 
the Rev. Irving Berg, Pastor of the Fort 
Washington (Congregational); the Rev. J. 
Frederic Berg, Pastor of the Flatbush 
Dutch Reform Church; and for almost 
half a century, Albert Wilhelm Berg (now 
deceased) was the organist of the famous 
yy Church Around the Corner (Episco- 
pa. 


DONALD F. Bercu 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Eternal 


Sirs: 

Upon returning from a rather lengthy 
sojourn abroad in the South Seas, I find 
one of the brightest little papers it has 
been my pleasure to read, and I hasten to 
congratulate you and your colleagues upon 
the production of TIME... . 

Someone, in the long ago, said ‘Time 
is Eternal.” I sincerely hope your pub- 
anon will at least outlive my span of 
He. 

Percy A. McCorp 
Business Manager 
The Argonaut, 
San Francisco, Calif. 


Rag 
Sirs: 

Reading in Trmr, March 7, under Epuca- 
TION the account of that Oxford “Rag’’ 
which was the most successful and which 
resulted in the rather unassailable installa- 
tion of a common porcelain toilet article 
upon the topmost pinnacle of a memorial 
spire, 1 was immediately struck with the 
thought that this article in porcelain would 
be most brittle, and a righteous and easy 
target for the authorities as well as a 
tempting one for anybody else, and there- 
fore most certainly not out of reach as 
your narrative would have it. 

Seeking further information from an 
Oxonian, a friend, my concern for the 
permanency of the accomplishment was 
quickly put at rest, since, as he explained, 
the contingency had already been antici- 
pated by the undergraduate steeplejack and 
the article provided was one of tin. 

I submit this as a correction of your 
facts and an embellishment of your story. 


MELVIN H. NICHOLLS, M. D. 
Melrose, Mass. 


“The WORLD BOK. 
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“By all means, own The World Book” 


NaruanieL Burier, Dean, University of Chi- 
cago, says: “The World Book is the best and 
most practical family encyclopedia of which I 
have-any knowledge. For the man of affairs, 
and for a household with boys and girls growing up, I do not 
know of a set of books I should recommend in its stead.” 

Charles McKenny, President, State Normal College, Ypsi- 
lanti, Michigan: ‘The World Book is one of the best reference 
books for both young and old that could be put in any home.” 

E. George Payne, Professor of Education, New York Uni- 
versity: “So far as my experience goes The World Book is 
the most valuable reference work on the market for the school 
library, for the teacher and for the pupil of the elementary 
and secondary schools.” 

Here in ten convenient, beautifully bound volumes is all 
vital world-knowledge, of all yesterday and today, made sim- 
ple, entertaining, rich with story and picture, rich with human 
interest and a broad world viewpoint . . . timely and down 
to date. The World Book is the only reference work of its 
kind that has the unqualified approval of the highest educa- 
tional authorities. Compiled a few years ago—it is already 
in almost every school library of any size in the United States 
. . . from one to 100 sets in practically every city library. 
Approved by State Boards of Education . . . judged “best 
of its type” by the American Library Association, America’s 
supreme court on books. 

Compare any World Book article with a similar article in 
any general reference work or encyclopedia. You find it more 
animated, easily understood, more to the point—giving you 
@ survey of a subject in few minutes. Yet it invites browsing 
— invites s looking up related subjects listed at the end of each 
article. It is the children’s own reference book. The encyclo- 
pedia for your own general culture. 

Your city librarian, the superintendent of your schools, the 
teacher of your boy or girl, know The World Book, use it. 
The World Book is sold exclusively through such professional 
men and women. The coupon brings complete information. 


W. F. Qvarriz & Company, Publishers, Chicago 


Roacu-Fow.er Company, Kansas City, Mo. 
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W. F. QUARRIE & COMPANY 


Please send me, without cost or obligation, full 


Railroad Men: 
Starting 
— Resistance 


Reduced Vi ths 


Far heavier trains can now be smoothly started with present motive 
power. Car journals equipped with Timken Tapered Roller Bear- 
ings make it possible by eliminating seven-eighths of the former 
starting resistance. Fuel and power are saved. Locomotives, draft 
gear, wheels, rails, and roadbed escape destructive starting effects. 


The highly frictionless, perfectly enclosed Timken-equipped jour- 
nals run for months between inspections, without hot box dangers. 


Many other operating, maintenance, and depreciation charges are 
reduced by using Timken Bearings. That is why they loom as an 
inevitable railroad improvement. On the Chicago, Milwaukee 
and St. Paul, Timken economies are already being effected. 


This entire subject has long had the benefit of Timken research 
and development. The resultant data, together with any desired 
engineering counsel, are at the disposal of every railroad. A re- 
quest makes available all the talent responsible for the successful 
railroad anti-friction bearings. 


THETIMKEN ROLLER BEARING CO., CANTON, OHIO 
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: NATIONAL AFFAIRS 


THE PRESIDENCY 
The Coolidge Week 


( President Coolidge announced 
last week that he would take his 
summer vacation in the West. In 
what particular spot, he did not 
say. The West is big; it begins, 
no one knows just where; it ends 
at the Pacific Ocean. Some say 
that the President is going West to 
placate the embattled farmers; 
others believe that he merely 
wants to fish. Also, said some, to 
shoot.* 

q At the home of Speaker and 
Mrs. Nicholas Longworth, the 
President and Mrs. Calvin Cool- 
idge were dinner guests of honor. 
€ Not content without her, the 
President brought Rebecca, famed 
raccoon, from the back yard 
(South grounds) of the White 
House to the back yard of No. 15 
Dupont Circle. Rebecca rode with 
the President in his limousine. 

€ Wilson Jackson, Negro porter 
and keeper of the Presidential zoo 
of raccoons, bees, dogs, cats, owls, 
ete, quivered last week when 
President Coolidge told him that 
two lion cubs were on the way 
from Johannesburg, South Africa— 
the gift of the mayor of that city. 
With his eyeballs rolling, Keeper 
Jackson said he would be glad 
to care for the lions “if they are 
young enough and not too ornery.” 
The President explained that they 
are supposed to be especially play- 
ful, even though one of them had 
bitten off a man’s foot just before 
being shipped to the U. S. 

€ President Coolidge was pleased 
to announce, through the Depart- 
ment of State, that delegates from 
Great Britain, Japan and the U. S. 
would assemble in Geneva, Switz- 
erland, for a naval disarmament 
conference, probably in June. It 
is hoped, said the President, that 
France and Italy will take part in 
the conference informally if not 
officially. 

@ It was a tough job for the 
President to give a job to William 
Josiah Tilson, brother of House 
Floor Leader John Q. Tilson of 
Connecticut. Last spring the Pres- 
ident nominated him as Judge in a 
newly created Federal district in 
eorgia, but withdrew his name 
when the Senate showed hostility. 


*In his Vermont boyhood, Calvin Coolidge 
was reputed to be a crack squirrel shot. 











An Evening This Week 


TIME has been giving “pop 
question games” (i.e. questions 
& answers) over the radio 
since 1924. TIME has _ pre- 
sented “skull tests” (i.e. ques- 
tions & answers) to the Cham- 
bers of Commerce of leading 
U. S. cities. 

Perceptible now, 
the land, is a craze: Questions, 
Questions. Let subscribers who 
wish to see potent questions, ably 
put, turn to p. 41 of THIS IS- 
SUE. There they will find eight 
games that will well warrant 
their calling in their shrewdest 
friends, appointing an umpire 
and making an evening of it. 

Who will be the champion at 
your party? Who State cham- 
pion? Who champion of the 
U. S.? 


throughout 


When the long session adjourned, 
the President gave him a _ recess 
appointment. In the short session 
the President repeated this per- 
formance and last week presented 
Mr. Tilson with a second recess 
appointment. Senators were vexed. 
Said Senator Harris of Georgia: 
“If he [the President] can with- 
draw appointments from confirma- 
tion and make recess appointments 
without limit, he can virtually de- 
prive the Senate of its right to 
confirm or reject. It seems that 
an evasion of the Constitution is 
tantamount to an infraction of it.” 
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THE CONGRESS 
Of Washington 


Cast of Characters. Senator Clar- 
ence C. Dill of the great State of 
Washington, 42, genial, round- 
faced, onetime country  school- 
teacher and newspaper reporter, 
famed as co-author of the scheme 
which controls radio throughout 
the land (TIME, Feb. 21), a sort 
of busy-bodied Herbert Hoover 
among Democrats. 


“General” Rosalie Gardiner Jones, 
a few years younger than Senator 
Dill, more charming than the usual 
caricature of a suffragette, one of 
the leaders of the feminist inva- 
sion of Washington through the 
mud of 1913; once a Chevrolet 
mechanic who was rewarded with 
the famed “yellow suffrage car” 
in which she toured New York 
State; a chicken farmer; a collec- 
tor of book plates; a licensed at- 
torney; the manager of the $5,- 
000,000 estate left to her and her 
two brothers. 

Act I. Scene: Senator Dill’s of- 
fice in 1924.* Miss Jones enters, 
tries to interest the Senator in 
world peace. He answers her eva- 
sively. She chides him, exits in 
a pretty huff. 

Act II. Having been stimulated, 
having sent his secretary scurry- 
ing through Washington for two 
weeks to find the “lady in pink,” 
Senator Dill meets Miss Jones so- 
cially. The militant lady, who un- 
doubtedly had many a proposal of 
marriage theretofore, and the me- 
thodical Senator become friends. 

Act III. Last week, Miss Jones 
calls a reporter, announces her en- 
gagement to Senator Dill. 

Act IV. One day later, Miss 
Jones tells the world that she is 
a “Lucy Stoner,” that she intends 
to keep her maiden name. Says 
she: “I refuse to become an echo 
to my husband. ... The basis of 
matriage is not love but congen- 
iality and interest and _ respect. 
These alone will bring love.” 

Act V. Marriage at St. John’s 
Episcopal Church, Cold Spring Har- 
bor, Long Island, N. Y. They will 
maintain residences in Washington, 
D. C., New York, Spokane. 


*He was then the “baby” of the Sen- 
ate. This was in the days before such 
youngsters as Senator LaFollette of Wis- 
consin, 32, and Nye of North Dakota, 
34, were elected. 








Of Utah 


When Congress adjourned, Sena- 
tor William H. King of Utah, 
Democrat and Mormon, left Wash- 
ington for a self-appointed inves- 
tigating tour of Porto Rico, the 
Virgin Islands and Haiti. Last 
Week in Porto Rico he received 
hotice that he was not wanted in 
the Negro Republic of Haiti. 
Simultaneously, the Haitian Minis- 





© International 
SENATOR KING 
« . . false and offensive” 


ter in Washington received a 
cablegram from the Haitian gov- 
ernment. It said: 

“Please forward immediately to 
the United States newspapers the 
following information: 

“Mr. William H. King, having 
expressed his intention of going 
to Haiti, the Haitian government 
has notified him that it considers 
him as undesirable and that access 
to the territory of Haiti is for- 
bidden to him. 

“The attitude of the Haitian gov- 
ernment is justified by the follow- 
ing reasons: 

“1) Mr. King has publicly ut- 
tered in the United States a false 
and offensive declaration against 
the President of Haiti.... 

“2) Mr. King has made himself 
in the United States the agent of 
the worst element of disorder in 
Haitian politics. His presence in 
Haiti would provoke a_ political 
agitation ...the consequence of 
which would be disastrous to the 
population which now is _ accus- 
tomed to peace and labor.” 

Forwith, Secretary of State Kel- 
logg, after a consultation with 
Haitian Minister Hannibal Price, 
cabled President Borno that his 
objections to Mr. King are an af- 
front to the U. S. Senate and a 
discredit to Haiti. Perhaps, said 
Secretary Kellogg, Mr. King might 
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if allowed to 


lose his _ hostility 
visit Haiti. Within an _ hour 
President Borno cabled back that 
under no circumstances would he 
allow Mr. King to land on his 
shores. “Mr. King’s utterances,” 
said the Negro President, “are 
a personal insult to me and to my 
people.”* 

So, the mighty U. S. gave in to 


the puny Negro Republic; Secre- 
tary Kellogg issued this state- 
ment: “Haiti is a sovereign re- 


public and fully within her rights 
in saying who shall land there 
and there is nothing more which 
the United States can do about 
it. Senator King has been so 
notified.” 

Meanwhile, Senator Henrik Ship- 
stead, Farmer-Laborite from Min- 
nesota, approached the Haitian 
shores. It is expected that he 
will be allowed to land, to conduct 
an unofficial investigation. 











Of Oregon 


Most Senators get into the news 
for what they say. Retiring Sen- 
ator Robert Nelson Stanfield of 
Oregon is news for what he does. 
In September, 1925, he was ar- 
rested on charges of throwing 
crockery drunkenly around a res- 
taurant. The case against him 
was dropped, but the incident con- 
tributed to his defeat in the Sen- 
atorial elections last year. Then 
in July, 1926, he fought a menac- 
ing undertow for 15 minutes at 
Ocean City, Md., rescued a drown- 
ing woman. Last week he was 
greeted with a law suit; two Man- 
hattan modistes demanded that he 
pay them $1,121 for his daughter’s 
trousseau}—a bill which has been 
due for more than a year. Mrs. 
Stanfield announced that the ac- 
count would soon be paid. 

But why has Mr. Stanfield, once 
a millionaire sheep rancher, ne- 
glected a bill of a mere thousand 
dollars? Perhaps one reason is 
“The Boar’s Nest,” famed Wash- 
ington gambling institution closed 
a year ago, where Mr. Stanfield’s 
poker is said to have cost him some 
$250,000. In spite of such un- 
favorable publicity, he leaves Con- 
gress with many friends, who ad- 
mire him as a gentleman of im- 
pulses. 





*Mr. King had said last year in the 
Senate that Louis Borno was _ illegally 
elected President of Haiti. Technically, Mr. 
King is right; but the U. S. has been 
backing the Borno government. 
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One afternoon last fortnight a = 
battered flivver joggled and clat- _ 
tered over a desert road leading a 
into Tonopah, Nev. Two dusty oy 
boys of 19 sat on the seat. They Hort 
talked now and then but not much. wh 
When they reached Tonopah they ne 
took some heavy, dirty bags otit Tra 
of their car and locked them up, tale 
That evening they walked around ‘ 
the town, which is one big mining Th 
camp, showing chunks of §glitter- Tone 
ing rock to the oldtimers. The strar 
chunks glittered so brightly and into 
looked so rich that the oldtimers glanc 
said: “Hell, that ain’t gold!” The movi 
boys went to bed dubious. of al 
Next day they went to see one stree 
Nick Ableman, a businessman. Mr, hurry 
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HAITI’S PRESIDENT oad 
His election was technically illegal passed 
(See Col. 1) gambl: 
while he told them what that par J orm 
ticular kind of rock was worth— 4 ay 
about $39 per pound, or $78,176 “ord 
per ton. Tonopah, Nev., began to ~< 
seethe with rumors. 
No one knew from what part of — 
the hills the boys had come. . 
*Gold ore is assayed (tried, tested) by certific 
melting a known weight of it with metal rated 
lic lead. The lead alloys with the gold, n 
slag separating out. The lead-gold button ness 
is then ‘“cupeled” (heated in a_ porous Wate 
dish) to oxidize the lead and free the 
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crowd collected and dogged their 
steps wherever they went around 
Tonopah. They kept their mouths 
shut until a train from Los An- 
geles pulled in, bringing the desert- 
bitten figure of Frank Horton, 
whom most of the Southwest re- 
members as one of tne big win-and- 
losers in the Goldfield rush of 1902. 
One of the boys was his son, Frank 
Horton Jr. Tonopah sizzled with 
excitement while these two and 
young Horton’s buddy, Leonard 
Traynor, shut themselves up for a 
talk. 

Then the news came out and 
Tonopah went crazy. Had a 
stranger from the East dropped 
into town that day he would have 
glanced around to find where the 
movie cameras were hidden. Clouds 
of alkali dust whirled through the 
streets after a shouting, cursing, 
hurrying flock of humanity that 
suddenly began streaming from no- 
where out into the desert after the 
Hortons and young Traynor. Stum- 
bling mules wrenched along in 
makeshift harness. Automobiles of 
every make, rusty and knocking, 
shiny and squeaky, dodged and 
swerved along the crowded track. 
Derby hats, caps, fedoras and som- 
breros rolled by. Slick city men 
talked loudly. Rough desert men 
looked grim. The Bad Lands that 
the Indians call Malapai woke up 
as they had not awakened since 
Jim Butler’s mule kicked open the 
silver vein that made Tonopah in 
1900. They rattled and rumbled 
for 40 miles, to Weepah, a treeless 
place on the “bench” (foothill 
plateau) of the Silver Peak range. 

There the rushers found Frank 
Horton Sr. triumphant on the site 
he bought for $25,000 six years 
ago. They fanned out and staked 
the plains for six miles all around 
the “strike.” Icy winds whipped 
down from the range but fresh 
goldrushers swarmed up against 
it by scores every hour. A blizzard 
swooped in, but claim pegs flew in 
with the snow. 

By the end of the week Weepah 
Was a pup-tent town. It had a 
Mayor, restaurant, hotel and bank. 
Lacking building material, truckers 
dragged shacks and sheds over 
Whole from Tonopah. Painted 
ladies began to drift in. Nickel 
organs were on the way. The 
gold fever spread swiftly up to 
Reno and the State Assembly 
passed a bill to legalize wide-open 
gambling once more, as in the rip- 
roaring days. Claim-jumpers, con- 
fidence men, surveyors, state offi- 
cals, gold-haunted stragglers, 
waiters and bootleggers trekked out 
to Weepah. Tonopah’s’ gasoline 
pumps squirted night and day. 
Tonopah’s printing presses crashed 
day and night, pouring out stock 
certificates for companies incorpo- 
tated by telegraph. The first busi- 
hess shingle in Weepah_ read: 
“Water, $2 a barrel; gasoline, 50 


N. E. A. 
FEDERAL JUDGE KENYON 
He would buy powder 


(See JUDICIARY) 


cents. a gallon; ham and eggs, 80 
cents; white mule, 50 cents a 
drink, chaser free.” 

Newgatherers sidetracked Frank 
Horton Jr. and got “the human 
interest.” Last year twins arrived 
in the Horton family. Frank Jr. 
had promised his mother he would 
do something that would save them 
from working too hard when they 
grew up. His father was in 
straits. He and the Traynor boy, 
after months and months of fruit- 
less digging elsewhere, had gone 
out to the Weepah site on an off- 
chance, a last shot. They had 
taken only enough bologna sausage, 
cheese and bread for one day. 
They had spent the evening talking 
of the “big pay” dirt that ought 
to be there, near Horton Sr.’s old 
workings, if they could only hit it. 


‘In the morning young Horton, 


on a “hunch,” had walked straight 
uphill from where they slept and 
started digging in a badger’s hole. 
He dug a trench four-feet deep, 
then handed over the shovel and 
went back to fix up some sand- 
wiches. Pretty soon young Tray- 
nor “let a war whoop out of him 
and tore down the hill.” There 
it was, a vein with gold leaf stick- 
ing right out, a vein that made 
oldtimers say when they saw it: 
“T’ll never jaw about high grade 
ore agin!” 


JUDICIARY 
Of Iowa 


Fortnight ago in Princeton, stu- 
dents sped noisily to classes on 
roller-skates; a new university rul- 
ing prohibiting - automobiles to 
undergraduates had just been pub- 
lished (TIME, March 14). Last 
week, able jurist William Squire 








Kenyon, who refused the post of 
Secretary of the Navy when Edwin 
Denby resigned (TiME, March 24, 
1924), onetime (1911-18, 1913-22, 
resigned) Senator, now presiding 
Judge of Iowa in the Federal Court 
of Appeals, unmitigatedly. damned 
the folly of parents who send their 
sons to college with automobiles, 
said: “Rather than do that I would 
buy 30 cents’ worth of powder and 
blow him up. It would be fairer to 
the boy.” Much more he said, 
called Judge Ben Lindsey’s trial 
marriage proposal (TIME, Jan. 24) 
“absurd idea,” said of famed evan- 
gelist Aimee Semple McPherson 
that she “crossed the entire country 
capitalizing her notoriety.” 

Admiring friends of the worthy 
justice who had often mentioned 
him for the Supreme Court of the 
U. S. were disturbed, thought he 
had descended from his customary 
judicial dignity to deliver judgment 
in most unstatesmanly, not to say 
uncharitable terms. 


TAXATION 


Income 


During eleven months of the 
year, God or the devil might be 
paying the running expenses of 
the U. S. government as far as 
most U. S. citizens know or care. 
But every March, several million 
taxpayers awake to the fact that 
it is they who foot the bill, 
that it is they who pay the sal- 
aries of the Army, the Congress 
and the big Na-vee. Last week, 
approximately 5,000,000 _ citizens 
gingerly unfolded crisp new income 
tax blanks, racked perplexed 
brains while they tried to figure 
how much they owed of the $1,- 
700,000,000 total Treasury Secre- 
tary Andrew Mellon expects.* Some, 
puzzling over the instructions, 
were gripped by despair, saw the 
five-year prison terms and $10,000 
fines provided in Section 28 of the 
Instructions for false or delayed 
returns, staring them in the face. 
Most will not find the burden over- 
heavy. The $30 a week clerk will 
find his contribution somewhat less 
than a dollar; married bricklayers 
or newspaper correspondents with 
an income averaging $75 a week 
will pay between $5 and $6. But 
there will be some _ good-sized 
checks. For example, of his $100,- 
000 of taxible income, the financier 
will pay approximately $16,000 to 
the government. 

If these 5,000,000 citizens, sud- 
denly made conscious of the part 
they play in the government of 
their country, investigated to find 
out where their dollars go, they 
would find that war, payments for 
past ones and preparations for 
future ones, takes about 66 cents 
of each dollar. 


*An approximate figure, representing 
the return expected by U. S. experts 
from the 1926 law. 
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CRIME 


“Smart Young Men” 


Two big sedans roared through 
the night in Chicago’s southwest 
side, last week. The second car 
drew up alongside the first, poured 
into it a stream of machine-gun, 
shotgun and revolver fire. Brakes 
shrieked; the first sedan careened 
toward the curb. Like rats leaving 
a doomed ship, two men jumped 
out. One sprinted 100 yards, 
fell on his face on the pavement— 
dead, full of little holes. The 
other floundered across a vacant 
lot, died with seven bullets in his 
flesh. . . . They, Frank Koncil and 
Charles Hrubek, were members of 
“Polack Joe” Saltis’ bootlegging 
gang. Rival thugs had killed them. 

This was only another episode in 
Chicago’s intra-mural liquor war, 
which has killed more than 100 
gangsters,* an assistant district at- 
torney, a lawyer and a few police- 
men in the last two years. It 
ends the treaty of peace, signed 
last October by greasy chieftains 
in a Loop hotel, while a captain 
of the police held their guns. 
More killings may soon be expected. 
The Saltis gang is eager for re- 
venge; its rivals are eager to get 
Gangster Saltis. 

One would think that Chicago 
with. its $100,000,000 annual liquor 
business, with its $30,000,000 paid 
for protection, would have enough 
profits for all the hoodlums. But 
each gang has its eye on a monop- 
oly. They encroach upon one an- 
other’s territory, raid one another’s 
warehouses, capture one another’s 
beer trucks, slaughter one another’s 
men. There are four major gangs: 
one on the North Side (with a 
onetime assistant state’s attorney 
as its adviser); two on the south 
side (one of which is led by 
“Polack Joe” Saltis); one on the 
far west side with headquarters in 
Cicero where famed “Scarface Al” 
Caponi is king (TIME, Oct. 11). 
Their wars are flamboyant spec- 
tacles—a multi-punctured body on 
the steps of the Holy Name Cath- 
edral in broad daylight, two more 
corpses across the street at the 
door of a florist’s shop... the 
funeral of Dion O’Banion, with 
$30,000 worth of flowers, with 
thugs and city officials tramping 
solemnly side by side... “Scar- 
face Al” Caponi sitting quietly in 
the restaurant of his Cicero hotel 
with machine gun bullets whistling 
all around him. ... 

As King Caponi once said: “It 
[the Prohibition law] looked like 
a good opening for a lot of smart 
young men.” 


*Two affiliated gangsters were also mur- 
dered last week. Alfonso Fiori, 36, the 
father of nine children, was found lying 
in a gutter with his head torn from its 
moorings by a charge of shotgun slugs. 
Benjamin J. Schneider, realtor and _ boot- 
legger, was shot to death in front of his 
home. 














NEGROES 


Darrow v. Klan 

Down Mobile way, darkies croon 
to the night on soft spring eve- 
nings, grin, tip hats, as they 
shuffle past white “gemmen,” still 
their noble lords if not their 
masters. Fortnight ago, Clarence 


Darrow, keen-witted, sharp-tongued 
Northern lawyer, stopped in Mo- 


i 


CLARENCE DARROW 
With whom did he drink? 


bile, Ala., made speeches to wide- 
mouthed black men attacking Ne- 
gro lynchings. On street corners 
hot-blooded white men gathered, 
muttered curses on Mr. Darrow, 
“damned Yankee” agitator. At 
Negro schools, able Lawyer Darrow 
repeated his speeches to the “new 
Negro.” Klan circulars said he 
said: “Resist your white masters. 
.-. I see you pray, but to what 
good? ... Your God must be 
white considering the way he treats 
you. No doubt there will be a 
‘Jim Crow’ law in your heaven. 
I heard you sing ‘Sweet Land of 
Liberty’ but I don’t see how you 
do it. ... But... you have some 
friends not afraid to sit at the 
table with you. I have done so, 
and I’ve drunk bootleg liquor with 
you, and in what better way can 
friendship be manifested?” 

Old Mobile seethed in righteous 
wrath. In homes, in clubs, on 
streets, audible threats of tar-bar- 
rels, feathers, the noose rose out 
of mutterings and fist-shakings. 
One evening last week warnings 
from county officials came to Mr. 
Darrow, plain-clothes men grouped 
themselves about his door; on the 
next morning he fled on the noon 
train to Chattanooga throwing a 
parting word of denial of what 
the Klan said he said, planned to 


return North, 








PROHIBITION «-: 


Private Drinking 


Four and twenty Yankees 
Feeling very dry 
Went across to Canada 
And bought a case of rye. agi 
When the case was opened , A 
They began to sing: : 
To heck with the President, § 
God save the King. on 
—CANADIAN FOoLk Song;;; 


On the U. S. side of the Great 
Lakes, last week, unwilling citizens 
of a Prohibition régime lookeds: 
wards the promised land of Canui 
saw it more promising still. | 
U. S. bootleggers chuckled oy. 
the prospect of a new source « 
whiskeys and fine wines; Wet U.S, 
Congressmen watched with inter- 
est. In the legislature of the 
Province of Ontario before crowded 
and expectant galleries, Premier 
Ferguson introduced his bill to do 
away with the _ present liquor 
laws* and substitute others based 
on the limited franchise laws of 
Ontario’s sister province, Quebec. 
He faced an enthusiastic dripping 
Wet majority triumphantly elected 
last December. 

To U. S. tourists the most im- 
portant provision of the new bill 
is one that provides for 30-day 
permits, under which they may 
buy liquor and consume it in their 
private domiciles; a domicile may 
be anything from a _ hotel-room to 
fa tent. Residents under the new 
bill may obtain individual permits, 
may buy any quantity of liquor 
which the Liquor Control Board 
allows. 

To this Board, the new bill gives 
almost unlimited powers; it is ex- 
empt from interference from either 
the Legislature or the courts in 
carrying out the broadly defined 
activities provided in the bill, in- 
cluding the issuance of permits, the 
determination of the location, hours 
and sales of liquor stores, the con- 
trol of breweries and distilleries 
and the amount of liquor each per- 
mit-holder may buy. Under the 
new bill, druggists may not sell 
liquor; physicians, dentists, veteri- 
naries and ministers of the gospel 
may obtain special permits to buy. 

Last week one more Canadian 
province seemed likely to re-enter 
the Wet list. In the New Bruns- 
wick Legislature, Lieutenant Gov- 
ernor William F. Todd, committed 
the Government to “important pro- 
visions in connection with the sale 
of intoxicating liquor.” As_ the 
present administration has a three- 
fourths majority in the legislature, 
any liquor control bill it submits 
could be easily put through. 


*Under the present Ontario law (that 
the new bill may replace) the sale of 4.4% 
beer and whiskey on a doctor’s prescription 
is permitted. Many bootleggers flourish. 
The new bill makes sure that liquor will 
only be sold through government stores by 
a provision for compulsory jail sentence 
without option of a fine for the unauthor- 
ized sale of as much as one bottle of 
liquor. 
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FOREIGN NEWS 


INTERNATIONAL 


“Very Bad” 


Tingling little shocks rippled, 

’ week, along the diplomatic cob- 
yeb that unites those wary spiders, 

foreign ministers of the Great 
Powers. Cause: at Rome _ the 
Italian Government ratified, last 
week, the Franco-British-Italian- 
“nanese Treaty of Paris (1920). 

ne treaty upholds and guaran- 

“Rumania in her seizure of the 

ime Russian province of Bess- 
; abia after the World War. Brit- 
an has signed (1922); France 
signed (1924); and now the signa- 
ture of Italy leaves only that of 
Japan necessary to make the treaty 
binding. 

Therefore, last week the frail 
cobweb relations between the Black 
Spider at Rome and the Red Spider 
in Moscow were strained to the 
rupture point. Moscow news-organs 
screamed that a British-led bloc of 
nations was being lined up against 
Russia; and even neutrals con- 
sidered the Italian signature a 
British diplomatic victory. 

To still the international cob- 
web’s trembling, Foreign Minister 
Dr. Gustav Stresemann of Ger- 
many assumed the role of peaceable 
mediator, intimated that Germany 
would proffer her good offices be- 
tween Russia and Rumania in the 
Bessarabia dispute. He vigorously 
scouted the “British Bloc” story as 
follows: “The British Foreign Sec- 
retary Sir Austen Chamberlain has 
never intimated to me a desire to 
build up a bloc of European na- 
tions against Russia, but has, on 
the contrary, categorically denied to 
me any such intentions.” 

Since Foreign Ministers Strese- 
mann and Chamberlain were both 
in Geneva, last week (See THE 
LEAGUE), newsgatherers rushed in to 
ask Sir Austen the nature of rela- 
tions now existing between Britain 
and the Soviet Republics. He, 
obviously displeased at the question, 
answered shortly: “Very bad.” 


THE LEAGUE 
“Die Sitzung” 


Events crowding a busy seven 
days at Geneva, following the first 
opening of the Council of the 
League of Nations in German 
(TIME, March 14), by the German 
Foreign Minister, Dr. Gustav 
Streeemann, who spoke the four 
historic opening words: “Ich offne 
die sitzung :” 

@ The Annual report of the 
league of Nations “white slavery” 
Committee* revealed that the Pana- 


— 


‘i.e. The Committee to Study Traffic in 
Women and Children. 


ma Canal Zone is now one of the 
chief headquarters of this interna- 
tional traffic. Portugal was stig- 
matized because the Portuguese law 
still allows girls as young as 14 
years to be registered and licensed. 
The Mediterranean lands are de- 
clared the chief source of “white 
slaves,” and Latin America is the 
principal consumer region. During 
the reading of the Committee’s re- 
port—signed by its U. S. Chair- 
man, William F. Snow*—a member 
of the French delegation rose to 
protest the Committee’s translation 
of tenanciére into English as “ma- 
dame.” Tenanciére, he protested, 
meant a woman who kept disorder- 
ly premises; and madame is the 
ordinary title of married French- 
women. Tiens! Did the Committee 
propose to slander at one stroke 
all the honest wives of France? ... 

Soon indulgent Anglo-Saxons ex- 
plained that in this special con- 
nection “madame” has _ become 
de facto an English word, and that 
the Committee knew of no other 
sufficiently polite English word to 
express its meaning. 


@ The Council heard a prelimi- 
nary report on educational condi- 
tions in Polish Upper Silesia where 
there is a large “German minority.” 
Controversy spirals up from the 
complaints of Germans that their 
children are being forced to learn 
Polish, and the retort of Poles that 
the students really are. Polish and 
that it would merely be pamper- 
ing their misguided German par- 
ents to educate these children in 
German. 


@ During the week French For- 
eign Minister Aristide Briand and 
British Foreign Secretary Sir Aus- 
ten Chamberlain, both representing 
their countries at the Council table, 
made good use of leisure moments 
to persuade German Foreign Minis- 
ter Stresemann and Polish Foreign 
Minister August Zaleski, to resume 
pourparlers for a German-Polish 
commercial entente which had 
seemed to be breaking down -of late. 
Once again was seen the peculiar, 
inherent importance of League ses- 
sions—they bring into peaceful per- 
sonal contact statesmen who might 
otherwise quarrel over the tele- 
graph. 

@ Colonel Daniel MacCormack, 
Bostonian, hard working Director 
of Persian Internal Revenue, an- 
nounced a standing offer by Persia 
to curtail her opium production 
10% whenever the morphin, cocaine 
and heroin producing countries} 
should agree to a _ similar cur- 
tailment of their drug production. 
Said Colonel MacCormack: “We 
know that 5,000 tons of opium 
are produced annually throughout 
the world, while there is legitimate 
need for less than 400... .” 


*Lecturer-Physician. 


Germany, Holland, Switzerland, France, 
Japan, England, U. S. 


COMMONWEALTH 


(British Commonwealth of Nations) 
Dancing Man 


He begins the day with an 
orange. 

His telephone number is Reg- 
ent 4140. 

Six and seven-eighths is the 
size of his hat. 

He speaks French and German 
fluently and a few words of 
Welsh. 

Unlike his father he does not 
like soup. 

He chews gum, on occasion. 

Squash racquets is his best 
game. 

Most of his London property 
is in Kennington district, 
where Charlie Chaplin was 
born. 

When asked what he would 
like best in the world he 
once replied: “Two full days 
absolutely alone and to my- 
self.” 

But as a matter of fact he is 
never content to be alone, 
keeps a friend or an equerry 
always chatting at his side. 

Such were Walesiana collected by 

the United Press last week from 
many a London source, including 
Sir Godfrey Thomas, Private Sec- 
retary to Edward of Wales, de 
scribed by the grateful news- 
gatherer as “most courteous and 
obliging. . . .” 

At Melton Mowbray, famed 

hunting centre of Edward of 
Wales, he danced one evening last 
week with the wife of his stud 
groom, with the wife of the vil- 
lage fishmonger, and with the sole 
— telephone operator, a buxom 
girl. 


Tonsilitis 


Traffic Must Proceed 
Quietly. 
Horns Must Not Be 
Sounded. 


So ran a sign set up in the 
middle of the busiest street in Nel- 
son, New Zealand, last week, while 
Her Royal Highness _ Elizabeth, 
Duchess of York, was sick abed in 
her hotel recovering from an at- 
tack of tonsilitis, Meanwhile a 
pageant of 50,000 loyal New Zea- 
landers passed in gala review be- 
fore the Duke of York, second son 
of the King-Emperor, now en 
route to Australia (TIME, Jan. 17 
et seq.). 


$250,000,000 Word 

Some two centuries ago His Ma- 
jesty George III (1738-1820) as- 
signed to Newfoundland the “coast” 
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of Labrador. Upon the meaning of 
“coast” and a few similar techni- 
ealities has hung for more than a 
generation the most important case 
ever submitted to the Privy Coun- 
cil, a case involving $250,000,000, 
a case now finally decided. 

Yo discover what George III 
meant by “coast” the Privy Coun- 
cil turned to the first great Eng- 
lish dictionary, work of that in- 
spired if pompous king of 18th 
Century letters, Dr. Samuel John- 
son. Once George III encorntered 
the great Doctor in the Royal 
Library, and very considerately 
shouted in his ear during a brief 
audience, knowing him to be deaf. 
The Privy Council cited the dic- 
tionary of Dr. Johnson as defining 
what George III meant by “coast” 
as follows: “The edge or margin 
of land next to the sea [and also], 
a considerable tract of land bounded 
by. and looking towards the. sea.” 

The “considerable tract of land” 
is worth in this instance $250,- 
000,000. The Privy Council awarded 
it to Newfoundland a fortnight ago, 
and quashed the claim which Can- 
ada has pressed for 25 years that 
Newfoundland should have only the 
“edge or margin” and Canada the 
hinterland or “inland” coast, rich 
in vast mineral deposits unsus- 
pected by George III. 

Last week Canadians and Lab- 
radorians jabbered so widely and 
intensively over the new settle- 
ment that one Rabbi Isaac de 
la Penha of Montreal rose up and 
told the press that a quarter of 
Labrador belongs to him by an 
ancient royal grant which he cited 
glibly but was unable to produce. 


Dracula 

Slavic peasants know that wam- 
pirs (“blood-sucking ghosts”) flit 
eerily about at night, fixing their 
terrible fangs on human victims, 
draining out blood. Therefore, the 
corpse of a wampir (vampire) re- 
mains always fresh and rosy in the 
grave, nourished by the _ blood 
sucked by the vampire’ ghost 
at night. Effective means of ex- 
terminating vampires are: to 
drive a stake through the blood- 
nourished corpse; cut off the head; 
tear out the entrails. So say the 
wise sages of the Balkans, and 
so simple peasants believe. 

Last week this grisly theme (fic- 
tionized with great power some 
years ago by Bram Stoker in the 
vampire novel, Dracula) was 
presented on the London stage. 
Count Dracula and his terrible 
vampire sisters so worked upon the 
emotions of Britons during the 
week that an average of two wo- 
men and three men had hysterics, 
collapsed or fainted during each 
performance. Since Dracula prom- 
ises to be a dramatic hit, the man- 
agement, shrewd,—installed at the 
theatre a trained nurse. 





FRANCE 


Minister’s Morning 


That respected, venerable states- 
man Minister of Justice Louis 
Barthou visited, last week, the 
prison of St. Lazare and there 
presented one Sister Marie Per- 
petue with the Order of the Legion 


Louis BaRTHOU 
The warden was horrified 


of Honor for her 50 years’ work 
among fallen women at the prison. 

Soon M. Barthou, impeccably 
frock-coated, issued out into a 
courtyard where the children of 
certain women prisoners were at 
play. Rushing in a merry group 
around the Minister of Justice they 
shouted “Oh, Papa! Papa! Give us 
a sou, papa!” 

Horrified, the Warden attempted 

to hush these shrill cries. But 
the face of M. Louis Barthou only 
crinkled in a smile: “Eh! mes 
petits, do I then resemble your so 
many ‘napas’—what is the mys- 
tery?” 
Soon the children confessed that 
an interne attached to the prison 
hospital had bribed them with 
sweetmeats to cry “Papa!” at the 
first man they should see that 
morning, who, by pure chance, was 
the Minister of Justice. 


Cannot Deny 


While the fanatically brave, 
nomadic Druses of Syria were 
waging guerrilla rebellion against 
the French (1922-27) it was sev- 
eral times stated by correspondents 
that the French commanders from 
General Maurice Sarrail down 


were wantonly cruel in suppress. 
ing the rebellion, and, in some 
cases, incompetent. Naturally the 
French Government’ could take 
only one attitude toward such 
charges at the time, flat denial; 
but last week War Minister Paul 
Painlevé said before the Senate 
Military Committee in answer to 
a question: “I cannot deny that 
the War Ministry holds General 
Michaud sufficiently responsible for 
the wiping out of the column under 
his command in Syria last year, to 
have withheld from this officer 
promotions which his career would 
otherwise have dictated.” 


Left-hand Door 


Upon Mme. _ Belmont-Gobert, 
poor, aged woman: of Bertry Vil- 
lage, France, the British King- 
Emperor bestowed last week a 
title: “Dame of the Order of the 
British Empire.” 

His Majesty could do no more. 
The act was equivalent to confer- 
ring knighthood; and the King- 
Emperor is restricted by custom 
from conferring a higher title 
than “Dame” on a woman not al- 
ready a peeress.* 


. 7 7 


On Jan. 15, 1915, German field 
guns rumbled and infantry tramped 
through Bertry Village, watched 
from behind drawn shutters by 
Mme. Belmont-Gobert and many 
another. Soon a fist knocked at 
her door, and 16 German soldiers 
were billeted in her house. Only 
the living-room was left to Mme. 
Belmont-Gobert. Then, after the 
soldiers had clumped out to for- 
age for dinner, a light tap came 
at her back door. With fearful, 
hungry eyes, a British trooper, 
Patrick Fowler, asked Mme. Bel- 
mont-Gobert to hide and_ succor 
him. 

Nine months later Miss Edith 
Louisa Cavell was shot by the 
Germans because she admitted us- 
ing her Red Cross prerogatives to 
shelter and further the escape of 
some 200 Allied soldiers, prisoners 
of the Germans. The revelation 
prompted a search for more hid- 
den Allied soldiers. One day 4 
German captain came to search the 
house of Mme. Belmont-Gobert. 

Thorough-going, he and his men 
sounded the walls and floors for 
secret hiding places, uttered awful 
threats. Mme. _Belmont-Gobert 
only sat passive in her sitting 
room. At last the captain 
wrenched open the right-hand door 
of her large black armoire (ward- 
robe), snorted to see it divided into 


*Things were otherwise, of course, :in 
Restoration England when the King’s mis 
tresses did not cease to tease Charles Il 
until he created them duchesses in their 
own rights. ; 
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small shelves incapable of holding 
a rabbit, banged the right-hand 
door shut without opening the left- 
hand door, strode away. 


As the lean, starvation War 
years passed, Mme. Belmont-Gobert 
was obliged to take her French 
neighbors into the secret of who 
hid behind her left-hand wardrobe 
door. Loyal, they did not betray 
her to the Germans, who paid well 
for such secrets. Instead the 
French villagers sent food from 
their own meagre rations to le 
soldat Anglais. 

For three years and nine months 
Private Fowler hid in a space 5% 
feet high and 20 inches deep. Some- 
times at night he dared to steal 
out and sit with his protectress 
before her fire—but no chance to 
escape ever came, Not until Oct. 
10, 1918, did the Germans march 
away. Then Private Fowler took 
Mme. Belmont-Gobert in his arms, 
dashed water over her face and 
gave her a sup of wine—she had 
fainted. 

Last week, Private Fowler’s 
regiment, the Tenth British Hus- 
sars, sent £100 ($486) to Mme. 
Belmont-Gobert, found to be in ac- 
tual want. When news of this 
gift reached Paris, the HONOR OF 
FRANCE was invoked by War 
Minister Paul Painlevé who de- 
manded in the Chamber that 
further British gifts be made un- 
necessary by the granting of a 
pension to Dame Belmont-Gobert. 


“Beautiful Hole” 


From Tokyo there landed at San 
Francisco last week the great, the 
inexplicable Paul Claudel, who hur- 
ried at once to Washington accom- 
panied by his daughter Reine. For 
six years he has been French Am- 
bassador to Japan, always mani- 
festing himself in strange ways and 
at strange moments. Now he comes 
as Ambassador to Washington. 
Eventually, some will discuss with 
him War debts, some will look up 
his odes, many will feel his charm, 
his strength; but few will under- 
stand his genius. 


Perhaps the best way to under- 
stand is to enter the dim, vaulted 
portal of Notre Dame de Paris 
with young Paul Claudel at vespers 
time on Christmas Day, 1886. 

This hot-blood from Picardy was 
wrestling then in his soul, between 
the relentless, earthy doctrines of 
Hippolyte Adolphe Taine, and a 
certain stirring of religious mysti- 
ism within him which he had tried 
in vain to sully, down, and con- 
quer by debauch. Perhaps in the 
young man’s troubled mind Death 
‘and God seemed strangely opposed, 
for he had just come from the sick 
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bed of a favorite grandfather, then 
dying of cancer of the stomach. 
The Latin vespers’ chant rose 
majestic and _ sonorous. Notre 
Dame seemed every moment less a 
church of man, and more the in- 
finite, spacious House of God. Then 
Paul Claudel was suddenly upon 
his knees. . . . “Alors se produisit,” 
he has said, “l’événement qui domine 
tout ma vie. This, of all my life, 
was the dominant moment. My 
heart was touched. Je crus—I be- 
lieved! . . . Blinding, ineffable, had 
come the revelation. I had realized 
the heart-rending innocence, the 
eternal childhood of God.” ~ 


Three years more Paul Claudel 
waited, questioning himself, then 
he entered wholly, passionately the 
Roman Catholic Church. The per- 
fume of censers and the deep 
thoughtful twilight of cathedrals 
began to mingle strangely with the 
keen and originally hated wit of 
this great young writer—for Paul 
Claudel rapidly became, and is still, 
one of the foremost poets and 
dramatists of France. 

“Admired by some, detested by 
others, discussed by all,’’ such was 
and is the fate of his genius. Ger- 
mans discovered it early and com- 
pared M. Claudel to Goethe. 
Britons are coming to admit, at 
last, that Paul Claudel, though he 
is often as obscure as Shakespeare 
could be, has also some of the 
bard’s creative imagination. French- 
men are still of two minds about 
Claudel. “Ha!” snorted once, re- 
putedly, M. Clemenceau, “he writes 
like a holy ghost—when did France 
ever have such an Ambassador?” 

Indeed the diplomatic career of 
Paul Claudel is totally anoma- 
lous. Who has heard before of a 
mystic-Vice Consul (New York, 
1893; Boston, 1894), of a _ poet-* 
Consul (Shanghai, Foochow, Tien- 
stin, Prague, Frankfort-on-Main 
and Hamburg until 1914), finally 
who ever heard of an active play- 
wright} as Minister to Brazil 
(1916), to Denmark (1919) and 
finally Ambassador to Japan since 
1921? The man is a vreductio ad 
paradoxa. 

These last years of Paul Claudel 
have been a little baffiing to the 
Japanese. Here was a hard, shrewd 
statesman of the first rank who 
would draw a shapeless caricature 
for his dinner partner and remark 
with emphatic sincerity: “Madame, 
I would give my whole position and 
perhaps half my talent could I 
learn to draw or sculp.” 

Daily he spent hours with a 
Japanese sculptor, and later with a 
Japanese musician. To the one 
Paul Claudel tried to describe the 


*The East I Know, Three Poems of the 
War. 


+The Tidings Brought to Mary, The 
Hostage, Dry Bread, Rest on the Seventh 


Day. 





strange forms and shapes that stir 
in his mind. To the other he 
talked of tones and tunes never 
perhaps to be heard. The sculptor 
and the musician did the best they 
could; and, it is said, eased some- 
what Paul Claudel’s thirst to 
create, even in mediums where his 
keen mird tells him that he has 
neither talent nor skill. 

Of Paul Claudel a close friend 
has said: “His thoughts as he ex- 
presses them are extremely difficult 
to understand. . . . He fashions 
words out of Latin and Greek roots, 
picks them out of all sorts of 
strange places, until you seem to 
be wafted on a bright, flying carpet 
woven all of butterflies.” 








Manhattan knows Paul Claudel 
because the Swedish Ballet Com- 
pany danced his Man and His 
Desire just off blatant Broadway, 
three years azo; and recently the 
Theatre Guild produced his Tidings 
Brought To Mary. 

Speaking from stout Saxon roots 
to Kansas Cityites, last week, M 
Claudel said: “The Grand Canyon 
which I have just visited, is indeed 
a Hell of a hole, the most beautiful 
I’ve ever seen.” 








ITALY 


Potent Proconsuls 
Like stern proconsuls* of Impe- 


rial Rome, four Italian Colonial 
Governors make almost 2,000,000 


natives smart with commands 
backed by steel. Two} of the four 
colonies have no _ native  parlia- 


ments; and the other two** seemed 
about to lose theirs last week. At 
Rome the doom of every sort of 
native autonomy in Italian Colo- 
nies was sealed when Colonial Min- 
ister Luigi Federzoni published, 
last week, the text of a law ap- 
proved for enactment by Dictator 
Benito Mussolini. 

Text: “The moment has come to 
organize the colonies in conformity 
with the superior exigencies of the 
Fascist régime, destroying the vain 
and dangerous Democratic-Liberal 
superstructure, with its puerile imi- 
tations of parliamentary institutions 
based upon universal suffrage. Co- 
operation of the populations with 
the government of the country must 








*The Consuls (akin to consulere: to de- 


liberate) were the Chief Magistrates of 
Ancient Republican Rome; and Pro- (“For 
the’) Consul was the title of Colonial 
officials who governed in the Consuls’ stead. 
Under the Empire the Roman Consuls 
were debased in their authority to insig- 
nificance; but the Proconsuls grew more 
and more powerful as the favorites and 
personal representatives of the Emperors. 


fItalian Somaliland (extending on the 
East African coast from British Somaliland 
to Juba); and Eritrea (on the Red Sea). 


**Tripolitania and Cyrenaica, called joint- 
ly Italian Libya, and extending from 
Egypt to Tunis along the African Medi- 
terranean shore. 
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be confined within those prudent 
special limits which their present 
actual historic evolution permits 
without damage to themselves or 
our sovereignty. 

“Co-operation of the metropoli- 
tan and indigenous populations with 
the government of the colony is, 
according to the present decree, 
exclusively consultative through a 
government council formed in its 
majority by responsible function- 
aries called to assist the governor 
in his civic administration work, and 
through a general advisory body 
which on the request of the govern- 
or can express its wishes or give 
opinions on questions of a general 
nature. All the members of these 
two bodies are exclusively govern- 
ment appointees, without any direct 
or indirect designation.” 

De Bono. First to profit lustily 
from this decree will doubtless be 
that ruthless martinet, General 
Emilio De Bono, Governor of 
Tripolitania, and until now ever 
restive under the slight restrictions 
imposed upon his sway. It may 
not be true that this tense, com- 
pact, dynamic man once flogged 
with his heavy riding whip a 
Jewish maid-of-all-work who was 
eaught dallying with her Moham- 
medan lover in the Governor’s 
Palace at Tripoli—but the tale is 
typical of the man. He expects his 
servants to be ceaselessly industri- 
ous. To him, moreover, the 550,- 
000 natives of Tripolitania are less 
than slaves when a Fascist plow 
is to be driven and all the land 
made fertile against an inspection 
visit of Jl Duce (Time, April 19). 

When the reputed plot supposed 
to have been engineered by General 
De Bono to make Mussolini Em- 
peror was rumored (TIME, Feb. 
28), tongues asked if now at last 
the General would not be demoted 
in disgrace. Instead Signor Mus- 
solini has officially announced that 
no such plot ever existed. He with 
General De Bono led the Fascist 
march to Rome which made Benito 
Mussolini the Duce of all Italy. 
Such old friends and comrades do 
not part because the lesser wants 
to make the greater Emperor. 
General Emilio De Bono remains 
easily the First Proconsul. 

Other Proconsuls: Goveror Er- 
nesto Mombelli of Cyrenaica, a 
milder martinet; Governor Dr. 
Jacopo Gasporini of Eritrea, per- 
haps “The Good Proconsul”’; and 
Count Cesare de Vecchi, a noble 
turned Fascist, Governor of Italian 
Somaliland. 


From the arid waste of Somali- 
land a caravan of armored desert 
cars and toiling Italian soldiery 
emerged, last week, after a cam- 
paign in the remote interior. Stern 
Fascist censorship concealed and 
conceals any reverses this expedi- 
tion may have suffered; but, last 


GENERAL DE BONO 
There is nothing to stop him from 
whipping 


week, the desert-weary soldiers 
were hailed as conquerors of the 
remote Sultanates of Obbia and 
Mijertin. 


‘Perfect Militiamen 


Like an extraordinary and super- 
legal bodyguard the Fascist Militia 
bristles round Signor Mussolini, a 
band of tried and loyal men, armed, 
and conscious that their one duty 
is to protect, obey and follow 
Il Duce. Last week the code of 
this arch-Fascist volunteer corps 
was embodied into a “Decalogue 
for the Perfect Fascist Militia- 
man”: 

I. Remember that a Fascist, and 
especially a militiaman, must not 
believe in perpetual peace. 

II. If you are punished it is be- 
cause you deserve it. 

III. One’s country may be served 
even by standing guard over a 
two-gallon tin of gasoline. 

IV. Your comrades must be 
your brothers, because they live 
with you and think as you do. 

V. Your musket and your uni- 
form are given to you not to spoil 
in idleness, but to keep ready for 
WAP. 6's 

X. One thing you must consider 
precious above all others, Mus- 
solini’s life. 


ALBANIA 


Agent Provocateur 


A shot in the dusk is scarcely 
news at Tirana—that little, vile, 
ill-favored capital. But last week 
the bullet was Italian, the blood Al- 
banian. That was news. The 
shadowy man who fired the shot 
made good his escape—perhaps he 


was not Italian after all—but soon 
Albanians and Italians were argu- 
ing in the streets with shiny steel, 
Five men lay dead at last, accord- 
ing to report. Two dead were 
Italian, and all the living knew 
that Italy might intervene under 
her new treaty with Albania (Tig, 
Dec. 13) for vengeance. Through 
the crooked, cobbled, time-stained 
streets Fear stalked last week, 
with the numbing rumor that he 
who fired the first shot was an 
Italian agent provocateur. Why 
not? few more such incidents, 
and Jl Duce can mature his re- 
puted scheme to seize Albania un- 
der pretext of “intervention to 
maintain Albanian sovereignty.” 


RUSSIA 
Thrice-Slapped Cheek 


Five thousand Russians paid 
$6,000 to hear famed Menshevik* 
Alexander Feodorovitch Kerensky, 
onetime Russian Dictator, speak at 
the Century Theatre, Manhattan. 
Amid furious excitement a half-ton 
bronze candelabra was_ uprooted 
and flung down in the lobby by the 
sheer pressure of the crowd. Bol- 
sheviks} yelled. Tsarists brandished 
canes. Both factions detest M. Ker- 
ensky because he is more radical 
than the Tsarists and less radical 
than the Bolsheviks. ... 


Soon a pretty Tsarist girl, who 
has Americanized her name into 
“Miss Catherine Bary” and become 
a designer, mounted the stage with 
a bunch of roses which she ex- 
tended toward Speaker Kerensky. 
As he bent forward to accept them 
she struck him three times across 
the left cheek with her gloves, 
screamed in Russian: “By your 
order my fiancé was shot in Rus- 
sia! I do this to avenge him!” 


“Let her go,” said M. Kerensky 
through an interpreter to the po 
lice. Then, in Russian, to the audi- 
ence: “Oh, you poor little mon- 
archists. You have lost your man- 
hood. Not one of your ex-officers 
dares to come upon this stage! 
Instead you send a woman....” 


Soon, amid pandemonium, 25 
Russians were ejected, including 
Andrew Tolstoy who was marched 
roughly into the street by Patrol- 
man Higginson. “He says,” the 
patrolman told reporters, “that heis 
related to some Wop Count that’s 
dead, and used to write books.” 


With his audience thus quelled 
the onetime Dictator spoke: “The 
Tsarists were the first to come 
sniveling to us, swearing loyalty to 
the Revolution... The Bolsheviks 
stole the freedom of the Russian 
people... Both enemies of Rus- 
sia. . . Someday a new freedom... 
Help for the cause. . . Dawn...” 


*A right wing “Social Democrat.” 
tLeft wing “Social Democrats.” 
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AUSTRIA 
Bella Mulcted 


Inseparable and perennial in 
Austrian cartoons are President 
Michael Hainisch and Bella, his 
eleven-year-old prize and pet Swiss 
cow. 

Therefore, amid virtually na- 
tional amusement and interest, the 
Herr President announced, last 
week, that during 1926 Bella was 
muleted of 24,426.6 pounds of milk, 
containing by scientific tests an 
average of 3.9% butter fat. 


BULGARIA 
Bomb, Old Style 


In the realm of Little Tsar 
Boris III assassins still throw 
bombs with long sputtering fuses 
in the good old way. The bombee, 
if an experienced official, has at 
least a sporting chance of snuffing 
out the fuse before explosion hap- 
pens. Therefore, last week, when 
a bomb hurtled past Chief of the 
Secret Police Ikonomoff as he was 
entering his house at Sofia and 
rolled ahead of him down the dark 
hall, the worst was not necessarily 
to be feared. ... 

Experienced, adept, Chief Ikon- 
omoff did not flee out into the 
street, but sought to protect his 
household by darting forward to 
extinguish the bomb. Similarly 
Little Tsar Boris, when fired upon 
by assassins (TIME, April 27, 
1925), whipped out a heavy auto- 
matic pistol and fired back... . 

As QOhief Ikonomoff search 
rapidly in the dark hallway of 
his home, vivid questions may have 
flashed before his mind. Who was 
Perhaps an accom- 
plice seeking to avenge the three 
political “outs” who were executed 
(TiMz, June 8, 1925), after they 
blew up the Sveti Kral Cathedral, 
in Sofia, just before a state fun- 
eral. Or perhaps the bomb throw- 
er was “just a man with a grudge.” 
There was no telling. In Bulgaria 
the Tsar sometimes finds poison in 
his dessert (TIME, Sept. 14, 1925); 
and a Premier may be prostrated 
but scarcely surprised if his own 
brother is shot down in the street 
(TimE, Nov. 9, 1925).... 

Most unfortunately, Chief of the 
Secret Police Ikonomoff was not 
able to find the bomb for which 
he searched, in time. The black 
iron sphere became a white cloud 
of gas which pushed out the walls 
of the Chief’s house and drove iron 
splinters through him. Mercifully 
he died an almost instantaneous 


CHILE 
Last Bath 


Director General of Internal Rev- 
enue Alfredo Rioseco came home 
from his office at Santiago one 
night last week, ascended to his 











N. BE. A. 
AUSTRIA’S PRESIDENT 


-.. has the best cow 


bedroom, took off his clothes, 
climbed into his bathtub, began 
to soak.... 

Beside the tub he had prudently 
laid out an automatic pistol—for 
times are strenuous in Chile (see 
below). Soon Sefior Riosecd stood 
up and lathered himself. At that 
moment a_ soldier’s gun _ butt 
crashed against the door... . 

_Tough, the door held. The sol- 
diers demanded of Sefior Rioseco 
that he come out and submit to 
arrest. They shouted that he had 
embezzled 3,000,000 pesos ($360,- 
000). “Open the door in the name 
of the law! .. .” 


Within the bathroom the pistol . 


spat lead. Six shots ripped 
through the door, made the sol- 
diers quiet, wounded one. Then 
with his last shot, Sefior Rioseco 
committed suicide, slumped down 
into the soapy water, 


Capitalist “ Reds” 

On Mas-a-tierra Island, 400 miles 
off the coast of Chile, one Alexan- 
der Selkirk was abandoned by his 
shipmates of the sailing ship 
Cinque Ports after quarreling with 
the captain, Thomas  Stradling. 
Four years and four months later 
he was rescued, told his tale in 
London, and was fictionized for pos- 
terity as “Robinson Crusoe’* by 
Daniel Defoe. Last week Dictator 
Premier Carlos Ibanez of Chile an- 
nounced that the Chilean “Reds” 
recently arrested by his agents 
(TIME, March 7) would be exiled 
on Mas-a-fuera Island, 100 miles 
west of “Robinson Crusoe’s Island,” 
supplied with tools and implements, 
with livestock and building ma- 
terial, guarded by Chilean soldiers 


3 * Selkirk lived 1676-1721, was marooned 
1704-1709. 








and given an opportunity to test 
out their “Red” theories in a colony 
built by themselves. 

Significance. Dictator Carlos 
Ibanez shrewdly reckoned that the 
Great Powers would see “poetic 
justice” in his exile of Chilean 
“Reds” to an isle which they can 
make as “Red” as they please. An 
admirable scheme! But who are 
these Chilean “Reds” that Dictator 
Ibanez strove to conceal? ... 

One is Dr. Felipe Urzua, onetime 
President of the Chilean Supreme 
Court. Another is Sefor Rafael 
Luis Gumucio, Vice President of the 
Chilean Conservative party, and 
onetime President of the Chilean 
Chamber of Deputies. Still an- 
other is Sefor Enrique Caballero, 
so “Red” that Chilean Capitalists 
have elected him President of the 
Association of Employers of Chile. 

It is indisputable that these men 
are “Conservatives” and “Capital- 
ists’—not “Reds.” Their arrest 
was as scandalous as though Presi- 
dent Coolidge should send soldiers 
to seize Chief Justice Taft and 
deport him as a Communist. The 
explanation, as usual, is that Dic- 
tator Carlos Ibanez is again find- 
ing his despotism over Chile 
threatened and is getting rid of his 
enemies under a plausible excuse. 
Among those arrested who might 
by a wild stretch of the imazina- 
tion he called “Red” was Sefior 
Luis Humberto Matis, “The Chilean 
Gompers,” Secretary of the Chilean 
Federation of Labor. 


JAPAN 


Growing Pains 

To young continents earthquakes 
come relatively more often than hic- 
coughs to children. Therefore, last 
week, Japanese seismologists 
prowled about the recent earth- 
quake area (TIME, March 14) with 
the optimistic smiles of family doc- 
tors. They know that the Japanese 
Islands are still rising from the 
sea, like so many teeth pushing up 
through infant gums. 

During the week famed Japanese 
seismologist Dr. Shinichi Kunitomi 
fairly beamed upon correspondents 
as he said: “We were very fortu- 
nate this time. The amplitude of 
the quake was such as to indicate a 
national catastrophe, but fortu- 
nately the centre of the earth 
movement was ten miles out at 
sea, off the Tango peninsula. That 
alone accounts for the _ present 
minimum of disaster.” 

Minimum. 8,237 houses shaken 
down, 41,190 injured, 2,484 killed, 
88 missing. 

One citizen of the U. S. was 
killed, Mrs. Glenn Schultz of Vent- 
nor, N. J., a tourist on the Cunard 
world cruise ship California. The 
quake came as she was ascending 
the gangplank at Kobe, shook the 
gangway down, flung Mrs. Schultz 
into the water. Instantly Steward 
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George Prentice dived to rescue her, 
injured his head against an under- 
water projection, but dragged Mrs. 
Schultz to apparent safety. She 
died, according to physicians, “from 
immersion and shock.” 


CHINA 
Blood 


@ Between the Northern and 
Southern Chinese factions strug- 
gling for Shanghai (TIME, Oct. 4 
et seq.) no important engagement 
occurred, last week, but the South- 
erners were strengthened by the 
sudden desertion to their cause 
of a previously neutral War Lord, 
Chen _ Tiao-yung, Governor of 
Anhwei, a province so located as 
to threaten seriously the rear of 
the Northern forces, if Chen has 
really turned against them. 

C@ Fugitive Occidental mission- 
aries from the interior of China, to 
a total of about 1,200, were at 
Shanghai, during the week. 

G@ Nine hundred and fifty thou- 
sand pounds ($4,600,000) were 
appropriated by the British House 
of Commons to finance the British 
expeditionary force at Shanghai. 
@ When Northern Chinese troops 
tried to enter the international 
city at Shanghai, last week, they 
were turned back by British “Cold 
Water Soldiers,’* standing motion- 
less with fixed bayonets. Dis- 
gruntled, the Northern soldiers, 
mere organized bandits, turned 
back into the Chinese quarter and 
there began heartlessly to exact 
from helpless merchants a tribute 
set at $2,000,000. 

q@_ U.S. blood was spilt on Shang- 
hai soil as Chinese murdered Ser- 
geant James B. Montague of the 
U. S. Marine Corps; police found 
his body later in the Whangpoo 
river. 


“Mrs. Grosberg”’ 


Paramount in interest on the 
Chinese scene, last week, loomed 
the little Soviet steamer Pamiat 
Lenina (Memory of Lenin), bound 
from Vladivostok (Siberia) with a 
eargo of tea for Shanghai and 
Hankow. At Shanghai, a Russian 
woman and three Russian couriers 
boarded the steamer. The captain 
gave the woman his own cabin, 
saluted her as Citizeness Borodin, 
wife of the great Michael Mar- 
kovitch Borodin, famed Soviet Rus- 
sian adviser and propagandist at- 
tached to the Chinese Nationalist 
Government (TIME, Dec. 13) which 
has conquered half China... . 

The Pamiat Lenina swung away 
from the bund at Shanghai, slowly 
churned her steadygoing way up 
the great river Yangtze. Mme. 
Borodin left her cabin and stood 
on the bridge with the Captain. 


: *The “Chinese interpretation of Britain’s 
famed “Coldstream Guards,” crack troops 
(Time, Feb. 7). 








There was danger. The “Red” 
Nationalist ship must run a doubt- 
ful gauntlet of anti-Nationalist 
Chinese and “White Russian” troops 
at Pukow before she could reach 
the upper Yangtze and the Na- 
tionalist Capital* Hankow. As 
Pukow was reached and the usual 
river patrol boat full of Chinese 
soldiers put off from the shore, 
Mme. Borodin and her _ three 
couriers steeled themselves’ to 
weasel out of many a question... . 
Louts, the couriers broke down 
first, told contradictory _ stories. 
Suddenly the Chinese officer rapped 
at Mme. Borodin, “Who are you?” 
“T am Mrs. Grosberg,” she ans- 
wered, lying in intent yet speaking 
the absolute truth. From 1908 to 
1917 she and her famed husband 
were indeed Mr. and Mrs. Gros- 
berg, proprietors of Berg’s Pro- 
gressive Preparatory School at Chi- 
cago, Last week, however, 
this lying-truth availed nothing. 
The Chinese officer had probably 
been warned by spies in advance 
of Mme. Borodin’s coming. He ar- 
rested her and the couriers, put 
them on an armored train under 
heavy guard, and rushed them as 
valuable hostages to Tsinan, Shan- 
tung, capital of their chief enemy, 
“Chang of Shantung,” notorious, 
unprincipled War Lord. 
From Hankow, Michael Mar- 
kovitch Borodin communicated 
frantically with Moscow and Soviet 
Russian representatives in Peking 
end Shanghai. Soon “demands” 
were made by the Soviet Govern- 
iuent upon the great Northern War 
Lord Chang Tso-lin, theoretically 
the feudal superior of the Shantung 
Chang. The two Changs were in- 
formed that they must release Mme. 
Borodin, her couriers, her baggage, 
and the S. S. Pamiat Lenina. But 
Mme. Borodin was not released. 
To rescue her, Russia must send 
much gold, or many men, offer 
some great concession, or concoct 
some really potent threat. “Mrs. 
Grosberg,” Chinese thought, is like- 
ly to prove the most valuable host- 
age of the whole Chinese civil war. 


BOOKS ABROAD 


Hereunder TIME reviews collec- 
tively books pertinent to FOREIGN 
NEWS. 


Effeminate War Lord 


Emil Ludwig, who wrote about 
Napoleon (TIME, Feb. 28) now 
presents a Kaiser.’ 

“In the following pages,” warns 
Biographer Ludwig, “neither So- 
cialist nor alien voices will be 
heard—only the voices of the Em- 
peror, his relatives and friends, his 
Chancellors, Ministers and Gen- 
erals, his courtiers and officials.” 


*Established originally at Wuchang, across 
the river from Hankow. 

1WILHELM HOHENZOLLERN, THE LAST oP 
THE Kaisers—Emil Ludwig—Putnam ($5). 








-pelled by her 


+ He would show them! 


Out of their own mouths these 
men condemn themselves—but of 
very different offenses than were 
attributed to them during the War, 
Says the author: “The War-years, 
to which the youngest reader can 
bear witness, receive the least ex- 
tended treatment—for they were 
merely the logical epilogue to the 
psychological prologue.” Since the 
author virtually steps down and 
lets his characters tell their own 
story, the book is an invaluable 
mine of quotations from the mem- 
oirs and autobiographies of Im- 
perial Germany’s’ great men. 
Many of these works are fresh 
from German presses, and quite un- 
obtainable in English. 

Effeminacy Hypothesis. William 
II, says Author Ludwig, possesses 
“the gifts of a high-strung nature 
beyond a doubt.” With his in- 
curable, withered arm he should 
have turned to a brilliant civil 
eareer; but, alas, the military 
tradition of Prussia demanded as 
Crown Prince a dashing cavalry 
officer. Worse still his mother, 
Victoria? (daughter of British 
Queen-Empress Victoria), was re 
son’s_ deformity, 
hated him, and once remarked in- 
humanly to an Austrian nobleman: 
“You can scarcely imagine how I 
admire your handsome, intelligent 
and graceful Crown Prince*® when 

see...my uncouth, lumpish 
son William.” 

a mother could taunt thus 
savagely, the attitude of the Court 
may be imagined. Little Wilhelm, 
brilliant, neurotic, effeminate, 
afraid, was driven to wrench up 
the very roots of his personality. 
He did. 
After a purgatory of physical suf- 
fering he learned to use his with- 
ered arm, to ride, to swagger and 
to bluster—though he drank little, 
and did not, says Herr Ludwig, 
acquire the manly art of “talking 
bawdy.” At last, even grizzled 
old Wilhelm I, his grandfather, 
said of his horsemanship at man- 
euvers, “Well done! I could never 
have believed you could do it!” 

But Author Ludwig comments: 
“In reality, the moral victory over 
his physique was his destruction 
-..it was but the prelude to 
countless parades and processions, 
resounding orations and menacing 
gestures ... all his life to seem 
what he was not.” 

Eulenburg the Proof. Is Biog- 
rapher Ludwig a shrewd Clarence 
Darrow, speciously pleading that 
the culprit’s inferiority complex 
drove him to War Lordhood? To 
prove beyond a doubt the tragic 
duality of the Kaiser’s personality, 
Herr Ludwig presents as secondary 
only to the Emperor in_ inter. 
pretive importance, his bosom 


*Her husband’s intimate journal has just 
been published: THE War Diary OF THB 
EMPEROR FREDERICK III—Stokes ($5). Tran 
lated and edited by A. R. Allinson. 


®Archduke Rudolf, son of Franz Josef. 
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friend for 30 years, Count (later 
Prince) Philip zu Eulenburg-Hert- 
field 


eld. 

“Certain it is,” declares Herr 
Ludwig, “that at 27 Prince Wil- 
helm lost his heart. ... [He. had 
married at 22, took no mistresses.] 
Suppressed sentimentality needed 
a field for ardour, fancy yearned 
foran artistic friendship. ... And 
he found it all in Count Philip 
Eulenburg, to whom he was most 
fervently attached. ... Whether 
his nature was inherently incapable 
of devoted affection for a women 
..~ he followed the fashion of his 
time and group, wherein there was 
an abundance of male friendships.” 

The Count was “a tall supple 
figure, indefinite features, eyes 
which in Bismarck’s opinion were 
enough to spoil the best breakfast, 
large soft hands, a Narcissus- 
like grace of bearing. . . brilliant- 
ly witty.... This remarkable, 
many-sided man... is the seduc- 
tive picture of an aristocratic Cag- 
liostro, formed to bewitch the 
young Prince.” Soon Eulenburg 
could write in his diary: “The 
Prince’s affection for me was an 
ardent one... my musical per- 
formances drove him into almost 
feverish raptures ... always ssit- 
ting beside me and turning the 
pages ...and he loved to greet 
me with turns and phrases from 
my verses... .” 

As the All Highest’s_ reign 
lengthened Court-Marshal Count 
Robert von Zedlitz-Triitzschler made 
curious entries in his diary: “Sud- 
denly Count Hiilsen-Haeseler ap- 
peared, dressed as a ballerina (as 
he had done once or twice before) 
and began to dance. Everyone was 
vastly - delighted, for the Count’s 
dancing is superb, and there was 
something quite out of the com- 
mon in seeing the Chief of the 
Military Cabinet, got up as a wom- 
an, perform a pas-seul.” 

Finally revelations in the press 
by Editor Maximilian Harden com- 
pelled the Kaiser to repudiate his 
closest friends. Wilhelm declared: 
‘It has come to my_ears_ that 
Eulenburg, Hohenau, Kuno-Moltke 
[ete.] are perverts. I have no fur- 
ther use for them. This must be 
made a moral example of before 
all the world.” 

Thus ended the reign over Wil- 
helm II of the brilliant if blighted 
men who had kept him from war 
because their own fundamental 
Weakness called for peace. With 
their passing the Kaiser was drawn 
into the war, thinks Ludwig, 
against his will but as the logical 
consequence of his self deception 
In picturing himself a War Lord. 


World Philosophizing 


The husbandman has rent to pay 
(Blow, winds, blow) 

And seed to purchase every day 
(Row, boys, row) 

But he who farms the rolling deeps 

hough never sowing always reaps; 

The ocean’s fields are fair and free 

here are no rent days on the sea! 


After quoting this stout Saxon 
catch, the Very Reverend William 


TIME 


Ralph Dean Inge of St. Paul’s goes 
on to say* that England, although 
“less healthy than Scandinavia and 
Denmark ... ranks with Holland 
as avery salubrious country.” From 
such a mixture of ballads, statis- 
tics and dry humor he has con- 
cocted rather than written his 
thoughts upon: Empire, Industrial- 


EULENBURG 
He bewitched 


ism, Democracy, and the Soul of 
England, each of which receives a 
thorough-going chapter. 

Very different, though of a kin- 
dred ruminative type, are two 
books by U. S. commentators upon 
Europe. They quote no ballads, 
songs or snatches; but one a 
young Columbia University As- 
sistant Professor “on the make” 
has turned out a very crisp and 
searing exposé’ of the hypocritical 
process by which the white man 
shoulders a “burden” of profitable 
produce which he has made the 
colonial native extract from soil 
rightly his. The other U. S. rumi- 
nator cited is the Editor of For- 
eign Affairs.” He starts with such 
elementals as that “Balkans” was 
originally a Turkish word mean- 
ing simply “mountains”; and then 
proceeds to untangle the Balkan 
post-War skein. His major proph- 
ecy is the gradual supplanting of 
France by Italy as the chief Eu- 
ropean force in the Balkans. With 
such heavy fare the reader should 
take a_ fluffy, gorgeously illus- 
trated Balkan travel book’ by a 
U.S. artist who opens with the 
premise “All travelers are liars!” 
and proceeds to lie, erotically but 
suavely, about his adventures on 
tour. 


*ENGLAND—William Ralph Inge—Scribner 
($3). 

5IMPERIALISM AND WorLD Po.itics—Parker 
Thomas Moon—Macmillan ($4.50). 

°THE NEw BALKANS—Hamilton Fish Arme 
strong—Harper ($3). 

TBALKAN SKeTCHES—Lester G. Hornby— 
Little, Brown ($5). 


AR T 


Freedom, Drunkenness 


The Society of Independent Art- 
ists in Manhattan has for many 
years boasted of its exemption from 
any jury system of selection of 
exhibits. If an artist so desires, 
he can hang himself in the place 
allotted him. It is completely free 
from censorship. Everything of- 
fered is exhibited. This record is 
stained by but one smirch: a year 
ago a painter succeeded in execut- 
ing a work which the Society felt 
it was unable to present. 

This year, in the exhibition which 
opened at the .Waldorf last week, 
everything submitted at curtain 
time had been accepted. Many of 
the paintings would hardly, how- 
ever, be seen elsewhere than at the 
Independent’s tableau. Wandering 
through the labyrinth of cubist, fu- 
turistic, abstract, satirical, con- 
structionistic, or caricaturistic 
themes, spectators were impressed 
with the thought that each of these 
artists had expressed himself with 
no fear of jury. To be seen were: 


“Two Blind Men In New York,” 
which portrays chromatically an ab- 
solutely invisible panorama of the 
city. 

A geometrical nude lady rec’ining 
on a crazy quilt which would have 
burned grandma’s heart with envy, 
but who, withal, lends the impres 
sion of being a female, if not ua 
lady. 

A modeling of Calvin Coolidge 
with his face pinched into a fair 
imitation of an ice pick. He walks 
erect between two Russian wolf- 
hounds which symbolize something. 

“Kitchen, Bedroom and Bath” is 
a drawing of the famed three, lo- 
cated in Greenwich Village sup- 
posedly, in which the trio coincide. 
All are one room, and a small one. 
An inhabitant of the household dis- 
ports in the portable bathtub while 
his mate fries a fish over the gas 
jet. 

George Washington, father of his 
country, stands not far from a 
Yiddish scholar in another picture, 
melancholy in their modern environ- 
ment. 

“Venus a la Mode” depicts a 
committee at work with tape meas- 
ures and other engineers’ para- 
phernalia measuring the head, 
arms, bust, waist, legs of a young 
miss for the spiritual title of “Miss 
New York,” or Miss Philadelphia,” 
it is not certain which. 

“The Final Victor” by Arduino 
Iaricci, slashingly delineates Death 
Rampant—over the figures of Mus- 
solini, Morgan, Clemenceau, Rocke- 
feller, George V, ete.—with dread 
factories and battlefields in the 
background. 

A conservative painting is that 
by Juan Oliver. In it are gentle- 
women and_ gentlemen grouped 
about a grand piano in quiet poise. 
The men, oddly, wear clothes. 

“Parisian Beauty Shoppe” shows 
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with fearless candor the hellish 
machines and devices with which 
ugly dowagers become pretty. 

“Delirium of the 18th Amend- 
ment” is a searching sarcasm on 
the Great Misfortune, depicting a 
doctor endeavoring to cram a medi- 
cine into the unwilling maw of his 
patient, confined in a_ strait- 
jacket. This is a Japanese jibe, 
by Eitaro Ishigaki. 

Constructionist artists have 
achieved stark realism by the use of 
silk, wool, glass, cotton and various 
other commodities in their paint- 
ings. One, a woman, put real iron 
bars before a picture of lions in a 
z00. 

Another strange sight is the dis- 
placement of the traditional still 
life vases and fruits by the cock- 
tail shaker, lemon and_ square- 
shouldered gin bottle with Gordon 
on the label. 


The subject “Bootleggery” re- 
ceives official recognition in art for 
the first time with several pic- 
tures tracing the trail of uncon- 
stitutionality of thirst through the 
speakeasy, the gin party, the hang- 
over, and on to the dire eventual- 
ity, Bellevue Hospital. 

“African Gander,” by Simeon 
Pickering, depicts rather startling- 
ly, for the first time, a well-known 
young woman reclining on a sofa 
with no clothes on at all. A sad 
gander meditates her buxom figure 
while the young married woman 
herself contemplates a bowl of 
“peaches.” 

The devastating effect of the 
tabloids on public morals is shown 
by Beulah Stevenson in her “Pur- 
ity,” wherein are seen two horror- 
stricken women, drunk with the joy 
of morbidity. The headlines are 
not omitted, typical of the close-to- 
home-and-nature moralizing of the 
whole exhibit’s soapbox eloquence. 

Visitors at the exhibit catch 
themselves thinking, not of the 
lengths to which the artists go to 
prove their independence, nor of the 
distorted taste revealed in some 
offerings, nor yet of the clever 
wittiness of some; but on the con- 
trary, of the reversion to that pri- 
mitive state where artists find that 
their works are no more than me- 
diums for expressing observations, 
where their paintings are like unto 
Aesop’s fables, where their art be- 
comes Dreiserian. ... 


. . * 


A Sargent 


Last week the Metropolitan Mu- 
seum of Art bought John Singer 
Sargent’s large portrait which he 
called “The Wyndham Sisters,” but, 
since it was gravely named by 
King Edward VII when he first 
saw it, “The Three Graces,” that 
remains its common title. The 
price is supposed to have been 
nearly $100,000, drawn, from a 
fund whose name the directors re- 
fused to divulge, but very likely 
the Hearn Fund, 
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“Trenton Tough” 


Vague clamorings are being 
heard of an art that insists it is 
the music of the age. It appears 
a freakish thing, unusual in sound 
as well as in mechanics. Once in 
a great while, a man will invent 
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COMPOSER ANTHEIL 
His noise annoys 


an instrument for the sake of ex- 
pressing an idea better than_ it 
could be expressed in any other 
medium. Such an invention was 
the foot pedal that made Chopin’s 
genius possible. 

George Antheil believes himself 
on the track of such a creation. 
His new instrument is the percus- 
sion symphony, employing’ ten 
pianos, one mechanical piano, xylo- 
phones, airplane propeller, wind 
machines, electric machines, bells— 
but no strings, brasses, wood-winds 
or reeds. He wants to express 
America, Africa, steel. While his 
slavic blue eyes grow round with 
vision, he will assure the _ inter- 
viewer that to him a good Ford 
engine seems more beautiful than 
a mediocre painting. 

Only 26. years ago, he made his 
first joyful noise unto the Lord 
from Trenton, ~ Rt 6, the 
began composing. At 10, he was 
a violin virtuoso, playing with 
string quartets in Budapest, War- 
saw, Berlin. At 13, he had written 
his first symphony. Since 20, he 
has lived abroad and astonished 
the world. In France, he has been 
called “the most important U. S. 
composer.” 

By arrangement with Donald S. 
Friede, vice president of Boni & 
Liveright, publishers, he has come 
to his native land to give a con- 
cert in Manhattan on April 10. 
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With him comes his wife, niece of 
Austrian Playwright Arthur 
Schnitzler. He is accompanied also 
by an amazing record. Every con. 
cert of his given in Europe has 
been crowded. For three years 
people have been turned away for 
lack of room in the halls whence 
his queer sounds emanated. 

His best known symphony, “Ballet 
Mécanique,” nearly precipitated a 
riot in Paris. The weird whirr of 
wood, rubber, steel was radical 
enough to set the audience howling 
with conflicting passions of admira- 
tion and disgust. But, in addition, 
the propeller was placed facing 
them. When it started its great 
whirling, thereby affording the 
symphony a sustaining tone anal- 
ogous to the bass drum, the um- 
brellas in the front rows, together 
with hats, skirts, wigs of the fa- 
vorably as well as the unfavorably 
disposed, were whisked out of re- 
pose into strange embarrassments, 
The “Trenton Tough” thereupon 
faced his sustaining tone in the 
other direction, proceeded to stir 
the audience almost to apoplexy 
with sound alone. He says: “I 
have tried [in the “Ballet Méca- 
nique”] to express America’s tre- 
mendous power and energy without 
writing it in terms of jazz.” Com- 
poser Antheil, first to propagate 
a serious appreciation of jazz in 
Germany, believes it is now on the 
wane, in form, not in spirit. Yet 
his favorite composers are Bee- 
thoven and Handel. 


Wooing Song 


In the 1890’s _ buggy-couples 
wooed each other with “Connais- 
tu le Pays?” sweet lyric by Am- 
broise Thomas. As _ old Dobbin 
ambled along the moon-patched 
road He would lean his head 
against her leg-of-mutton _ sleeve, 
and She would trill: “Knowest 
thou the Land?” So thorough a 
wooing song did this aria from 
Mignon become that the opera it- 
self became boresome. People re- 
fused to go hear it. 

Thomas (1811-96) wrote Mignon 
in 1866. He, born at Metz, was 
a learned as well as smart com- 
poser. At 4, he knew his solfeggio; 
at 17, he was admitted to the Paris 
Conservatory of Music; at 21, he 
won the Conservatory’s Prix dé 
Rome, and went there at_ the 
French government’s expense. Three 
years’ study in Rome _ prepared 
him to compose a laudable requiem 
mass and several popular operas. 

Singer Christine Nilsson, who 
played Mignon, name part, in the 
first production at Paris, brought 
the opera to the Academy of Music 
in Manhattan in 1871, to the Metro- 
politan Opera House in 1883. The 
last singer to dare the role was 
Geraldine Farrar. She was 26 


years old then, in 1908. 

Last week, after almost 20 years, 
the Metropolitan produced Mignon 
again. The 
course, 
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play, Wilhelm Meister. Mignon, 
nobleman’s daughter, had _ long 
been held captive by gypsies. But 
she dimly remembers her home. 
This memory grows intense after 
she meets dazed Lothario, who 
really is her father, gone daft. 
Sportive Wilhelm Meister she 
grows to love, and flirting Philene 
she hates. Marion Talley, adequate 
as Philene, showed progress as an 
operatic actress. Lucrezia Bori, 
who sang Mignon last week kept 
merry an audience of 4,000, many 
of whom had been cradled to 
“Connais-tu le pays?” 


Akkadians 


Serge Koussevitzky, _ brilliant, 
provocative conductor of the Boston 
Symphony Orchestra startled con- 
servative ears last week when he 
gave the mad, barbaric incantation 
of Prokofiev’s “Sept, ils sont sept”* 
its first and its second performance 
in Manhattan. For, having played 
the feverish -chant in which the 
shattering tenor voice of the priest 
screams in frenzy to the seven hor- 
rible demons of Akkadian legend 
against a background of a surging, 
fanatical chorus as the third num- 
ber on his program, he repeated 
it as the fifth for the better under- 
standing of the audience. 

The Seven are the authors of all 
human woe. They are in the sky 
and the abyss; they rise in the 
west, they loom in the east; their 
immensity fills heaven and earth; 
they grind men as men grind grain. 


Last week, Conductor Koussevit- 
zky again startled. He accepted 
for performance next month by his 
orchestra, “Flivver 10,000,000,” sub- 
titled “A Joyous Epic.” The open- 
ing prologue of this ultramodern 
symphonic cycle by Frederic S. Con- 
verse is “Dawn in Detroit.” Of 
the life of a Ford, Composer Con- 
verse then writes, of its building, 
its romance by the roadside, its col- 
lisions, rattlings, wheezings. 


New System 


_Last week in Manhattan, a du- 
bious audience strained expectant 
ears, Saw musical instruments, were 
Invited to hear - musical tones, 
which most of them had never 
dreamed existed. On the stage of 
Carnegie Hall, Leopold Stokowski, 
able conductor, master of the un- 
expected, stood in command before 
the Philadelphia Orchestra, pre- 
sented Julian Carillo’s+ “System of 


‘Invocation for tenor, chorus and or- 
chestra. 

tMr. Carillo, able Mexican composer 
of ultra-modern music, first presented his 
system through the League of Composers 
at the Town Hall, Manhattan, March 13, 
1926. Last week’s performance, was the 
first time his work has been actively 
endorsed by a leading Symphony Orches- 
tra, was the first presentation of his 
ideas in a work of symphonic scope. 








the 13th Sound.” Concert-goers, 
bred in a world where the finest 
division of music is the half-tone, 
in which the chromatic scale has 
a total of twelve tones to the oc- 
tave, heard, or tried to hear, quar- 
ter-tones, eighth-tones, three-quar- 
ter-tones and sixteenth-tones, and 
a chromatic scale in which Mr. 
Carillo claimed he crowded 96 
tones into a single octave. At Con- 


“ductor Stokowski’s command, spe- 


cially trained musicians first pro- 
duced on the familiar violin, cello 
and horn, intervals smaller than 
the semi-tone. Then new and 
strange gifts to Orpheus from Mr. 
Carillo were played: the arpa- 
citera, a mastodonic zither, tuned 
in 16ths; the octavina, a towering 
double-bass guitar, capable of 
eighths; a guitarre adapted to pro- 
duce quarter-tones. 

Through the two movements of 
Mr. Carillo’s Concertino Mr. Sto- 
kowski led the orchestra into 
strange and subtle effects of frac- 
tional tone. Of the audience, some 
saw prospects of infinite, new sub- 
tleties of music; many found their 
ears too coarse for the 96-tone 
octave, only heard slightly dis- 
torted semi-tones. 


EDUCATION 


Debt Revision 


Few seriously doubt the learning 
of university faculties. But when 
professors attempt to apply their 
learning to vital matters, Mr. Bab- 
bitt becomes nervous and his news- 
paper howls. So it was last week. 
A large part of the faculty of 
Princeton University followed a 
large part of the faculty of Co- 
lumbia University in advocating 
reconsideration of the Allied debts 
to the U. S. in a more altruistic 
light. President John Grier Hib- 
ben and 115 professors signed 
the Princeton petition. The Chi- 
cago Tribune was howl-leader. In 
an editorial headed “Piffle Patriots 
at Princeton” it said: “The rea- 
soning of the Columbia professors 
was not good in either morals or 
economics. The signers were ob- 
viously groggy with emotionalism 
and Mr. Hibben indicates that 
there is the same fluttering of 
wings in the Princeton cloister.” 
The professorial urge for debt re- 
vision “begins with the idea that 
the United States was a sluggard 
in its own War, that it was mean 
in remaining out of the League of 
Nations, selfish in kicking itself 
out of the World Court and can 
be made respectable only by pay- 
ing cash for the good opinion of 
the world, a boss prostitute taking 
its only chance for redemption. ... 
We'd rather Princeton played dirty 
football under Roper than shame- 





faced internationalism under Hib- 
ben.”’ 


Flag Etiquette 


An addition to the Lexington, 
Neb., high school was under con- 
struction. Until a new flagpole 
should be ready, the authorities 
demonstrated their patriotism by 
having the school’s U. S. flag 
nailed to the top of the workmen’s 
60-foot hoisting tower (with eleva- 
tor for bricks, mortar, etc.). The 
flag flew there bravely by day, and 
drooped there darkly by night. The 
Girl Scouts and local War veterans 
protested, but nothing was done 
until one night last week, unable to 
stand it longer, Girl Scout Mildred 
Sorenson, 15, climbed the hoisting 
tower and chopped the flag free. 
Coming down she lost her hold, fell 
40 feet, never regained conscious- 
ness. Lexington, Neb., felt better 
posted on flag etiquette.* 


“Wave” 


The press continued to give 
prominence to suicides among U. S. 
school and college. students, of 
whom 15 killed themselves last 
fortnight, bring the total for the 
so-called “wave” to 36 since New 
Year’s (TIME, Feb. 7 et seq.). One 
enterprising news agency furnished 
an exclusive accovnt of a girl stu- 
dent’s suicide in Constantinople. A 
Cambridge University man slew 
himself. The opinion of almost 
anyone as to an underlying “cause” 
for the “wave,” continued to make 
good copy. 

Mrs Otto H. Kahn received ladies 
of the Girls’ Service League of 
America at her home and a speak- 
er flayed “lack of close contact be- 
tweem young people and their par- 
ents.” 

One Freeman Hopwood, secretary 
of something called the American 
Association for the Advancement 
of Atheism, explained that in al- 
most every student suicide case the 
unfortunate young person had be- 
lieved in God. 

The analysis of President Mary 
E. Woolley of Mount Holyok® Col- 
lege was “unrest and disorganiza- 
tion following the War.” 

President Harry M. Warren of 
something called the Save-a-Life 
League described shell-shocked 
cases he had examined in his “sal- 
vorium” (saving place) and said 
that the student cases differed from 
those unnerved soldiers in being 
eases of “thrill-hunting.” He 
thought most college students and 
instructors today were too young, 
falsely sophisticated. 

Bishop William F. Anderson, 
Boston Methodist, paused during 
his labors at a ministerial confer- 
ence in New Jersey to explain that 
the suicide “epidemic” was due to 
failure of religious instruction in 
the home; also to “the tenseness of 


*The flag should be displayed only from 
sunrise to sunset, or between such hours as 
may be designated by proper authority.” 





“physical pleas- 


modern living,” ; 


ures,” “material values.’ 

That a “wave” or “epidemic” 
really existed; that student suicides 
were actually more numerous in 
1927 than in 1917 or 1907, and 
not simply made to seem so 
by the avidity with which news- 
papers smelled out the school af- 
filiations, past and present, of 
every 1927 suicide under 30 years 
of age, remained undemonstrated. 
Evidence to support the “wave” 
theory was visible only in isolated 
cases. The self-hanging of Bruce 
Frederick Wilson, Princeton sopho- 
more, closely followed the self- 
hanging of a Yale sophomore and 
the self-asphyxiation of a Prince- 
ton graduate student. In the 
wallet of McIntire Harsha, Uni- 
versity of Chicago freshman found 
shot dead among Indiana sand 
dunes, was a news clipping about 
student discontent (but his father 
mentioned a love affair). 

Chief Statistician Louis I. Dublin 
of the Metropolitan Life Insurance 
Co. published surprising statistics 
on juvenile suicide in general. 
Among two million persons aged 
15 to 19 the suicide rate for white 
boys was 6.7 per 100,000 in 1911, 
6.16 in 1912. In 1913 it reached a 
maximum of 7.3 per 100,000. In 
1923 it dropped to a minimum of 
1.7. In 1925 and 1926 it rose to 
3.9 per 100,000. Until 1921, more 
girls than boys aged 15 to 19 killed 
themselves. Lately the boy’s rate 
has been the higher. 


& 


SPORT 


Tennis 

Germany, restored to good stand- 
ing in the International Lawn Ten- 
nis Federation, admitted to eligibil- 
ity for Davis Cup competition by a 
two-thirds vote of her onetime 
enemies, announced last week that 
she would enter a team in this 
year’s jousts. Tennis followers re- 
called the last appearance of Teu- 
ton forces in the court classic, 
when, late in July, 1914, the Ger- 
man delegation concluding their 
match with the victorious Aus- 


‘tralasians a few hours before the 


declaration of War; rushed over- 
seas to join their Kaiser’s colors 
in more deadly combat. 


Purse 

Thirty thousand people crowded 
about the race track at Tia Juana, 
Mexico—famed drinking, gambling 
spot for southern Californians and 
visitors—to witness the rich Cof- 
froth handicap. Among the spec- 
tators were noted fighter Jack 
Dempsey; his wife, movie-actress 
Estelle Taylor; a host of lesser 
celebrities, foretelling spring fash- 
ions from Paris. 

A field of 18 thoroughbreds, best 
horses in training, started. Sir 
Harry, big chestnut colt owned by 
the Seagram stables, was first to 
thunder past the finish post, a 


What does the Doctor prescribe 


— 


What sort of food for the man whose work calls 
most of all for perfect nourishment? For the phy- 
sician who knows the value of a balanced diet? 


SHREDDED WHEAT 


Good that tastes good! 
Shredded 
Wheat’s flavor 
is delicious. 
Good for hurry 
calls! It’s 
ready to serve. 


Good for nerve and endurance! 


Eat it any 
hour, every 
day — with 
>~ milk or fresh 
or stewed 
fruits. - ~- 


> 
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half-length ahead of Dangerous, his 
only serious competitor. The ragg 
carried a net value of $84,400* to 
the winner. 


Checker Hops 

Since 1905 a foul blot has stained 
the national checker  escutcheon, 
In that year a team of British 
thinkers journeyed to Boston, ad. 
ministered an overwhelming defeat 
to the U. S. players. Last week 
in Manhattan the blot was removed, 
The U. S. team swamped the com- 
bined talent of England and Scot- 
land, hopping to victory in each 
of the twelve rounds played. 


Aces 

Vaudeville audiences, connois- 
seurs of good juggling, have long 
agreed that Japanese and _ seals 
possess unrivaled co-ordination of 
mind, eye and muscle. Last week 
at South Vancouver, B. C., one 
K. Kanaka, Japanese golfer, smiled 
broadly, having brought new honors 
to his race. Playing over the Ca- 
nadian Pacific’s Langara course he 
had established what was con- 
sidered a record; had made two 
“holes-in-one” in a _ single round, 


Click 

Click-click . . . click-click ... 
click-click . . . click-click. . . click- 
click . . . click-click . . . click 
click . . . click-click . . . click-click. 
Welker Cochran, 30, Hollywood 
(Calif.) realtor, had won the in- 
ternational 18.2 balkline billiard 
tournament at Washington, D. C, 
turning back among others Willie 
Hoppe, defending champion, and 
M. Felix Grange, of France, who 
had missed his vin  ordinaire 
(Timer, March 14). ; 
Port, Champagne 

Goaded by the announcement that 
a special brand of beer was being 
used by the Cambridge University 
crew at their training quarters, 
Richmond-on-the-Thames, England 
(TIME, March 14), the president of 
the rival Oxford eight, also in 
training, made a statement in be- 
half of his men. They would 
drink dark beer during the train- 
ing period as a matter of course; 
would sip port on alternate nights; 
once a week indulge in champagne. 


Wild Nights 

Usual thousands’ gathered in 
Madison Square Garden, Manhat- 
tan, to witness the start of the 
annual international six-day bi- 
cycle race. The perennial Reggie 
McNamara, winner of countless 
events; his partner, swarth Fran- 
cesco Georgetti; 28 others, Dutch- 
men, Frenchmen, Irishmen, Italians, 
Poles, Jews, with names such as 
Goosens, Benezatto, Zuchetti, Char- 
ier, Vermeerbergen awaited the 
starter’s gun. Soon they would be 
going round and round and round. 
The hours would merge into nights, 
the nights into days, until all nights 
and days would be one, an endless 
circle coiling round and round, until 
past, present, future would become 


*Last year’s Kentucky Derby (TIME, 


May 24) netted Col. E. R. Bradley, owner 
of the victorious Bubbling Over, $50,075. 
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A click of the switch on your Kodascope projector—and the movie you've made is on your scrécte 


Ciné-Kodak 


for 
Home Movies 


O REAL 1s it all that you can 

almost hear the children’s 
shouts of laughter when your play- 
time movie of them flashes on the 
screen—in fact you can, for the 
youngsters themselves are right be- 
side you and their enjoyment is 
keen—and audible. 


Ciné-Kodak for making movies, 
Kodascope projector for showing 
them—that’s the Eastman idea as 


applied to this new pleasure—and 
it’s a striking achievement. 


The Ciné-Kodak Model B, with 
Kodak Anastigmat (6.5 lens, is 
priced at $70; with Kodak Anas- 
tigmat f.3,5, at an even hundred. 
A complete outfit now—Ciné- 
Kodak, Kodascope and screen— 
as low as $140, 

The thousands of Kodak dealers 
are now prepared to demonstrate 
the Ciné-Kodak. If your dealer 
is not yet ready, write us for Ciné- 
Kodak booklets. 


If it isn’t an Eastman, it isn’t a Cine-Kodak 


You may sight the 
Ciné-Kodak either at 
eye level or waist 
height—an exclusive 
feature, 


Kastman Kodak Company, Rochester, N.Y., 7% Kodak City 
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only a chain-driven wheel rotating 
under the arena roof. Who then 
could tell tomorrow from yester- 
day? Not these pedaling jugger- 
nauts. For all they would know, 
time might reverse its gears, leav- 
ing them to pump on and on into 
the past. The gun spoke; the 
dreary grind was on.... 

This year’s monotony was punc- 
tuated by nights of wild riding 
for special sprint prizes, put up to 
enliven matters periodically, swell 
waning attendance. On the open- 
ing night excited spectators saw 
Rider Rohrback crash into Rider 
Raffo, plunge de-cycled through 
space, both being badly hurt; saw 
Rider McNamara crash into the 
boards twice, remount with shins 
and elbows bleeding; saw other 
riders suffer to a less degree; were 
shocked when one athlete and his 
aluminum “bike” were catapulted 


over the rail into the lap of a 


eaeaenes 


— 


y 
fy 


weareevee 





woman in evening dress. Sub- 
sequent crowds were similarly 
thrilled, Alphonse Goosens, reckless 
Belgian, providing the most spec- 
tacular smash of the race. On the 
second night Goosens, in a mad 
dash to steal a lap and sprint 
prize, rode high on the track to 
pass a jam of cyclists. At top 
speed he crashed into the iron 
railing, rocketed across the course, 
causing six riders to dismount, sud- 
denly, unintentionally, violently. 
Goosens, carried from the scene, 
reappeared an hour later. Four 
stitches had been taken in his 
head, two in his abdomen. 


The race was again won by 
“Iron Man” McNamara, despite 
his numerous, painful spills; and 
his partner Georgetti, reliable but 
less entertaining. The record 
the event, achieved in 1916 
Messrs. Dupuy and Egg, was 
broken. 


S@eevecee, 
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AERONAUTICS 


Visit 

Six times Denver airmen flew 
at Monarch Pass in the continental 
divide. Six times they were flung 
back by a raging blizzard. On 
the seventh try, Lieut. Dan Kearns 
and Sergeant Clyde Plank of the 
Colorado National Guard, soared 
over. They flew to Silverton, Col, 
200 miles from Denver, over crags 
and chasms no one had ever be. 
foré crossed. All of Silverton, for 
four weeks completely snowbound, 
floundered over to the town base. 
ball lot to see mail, food, news- 
papers and diphtheria anti-toxin 
drop from the skies into a snow- 
bank. The factory siren kept up 
a steady shriek. Oldest inhabit- 
ants shifted their quids to ejaculate, 
It was not only the first visitor 
in a month but their first airplane 
ever—just skimming the housetops, 
circling higher, shining in the sun, 
veering on a wind gust, dipping, 
climbing, droning fainter, dwin- 
dling away into the mountains 
again, back to fabulous Denver, 


Flying at Large 


Flying over continents and oceans 
keeps nations as busy and anxious 
as mothers whose children are at 
large in the neighbors’ fields, play- 
ing “sardines” or “Indians.” Last 
week it was Spain’s turn to look 
for missing flyers, Uruguay’s to 
worry. Major Tadeo Larre-Borges 
and three comrades, the flower of 
Uruguay’s few aviators, had left 
Casablanca, Spanish Morocco, for 
Cape Juby, 600 miles further down 
the West coast of Northern Africa, 
in a seaplane which they sought 
to fly across the Atlantic. But they 
had not turned up at Cape Juby. 
The Spanish government ordered a 
search, 

A plane was sighted, wrecked on 
the North African sea dunes, 60 
miles from Cape Juby. Then a 
native trotted in to civilization 
with a letter from Major Larre- 
Borges. Moorish tribesmen had 
taken him and his comrades and 
their possessions into camp, he said. 
There must be a ransom. Uruguay 
cabled its diplomats to spare no 
cost. Spain mustered a_ military 
rescue party. Semi-financial nego- 
tiations moved. Commercial planes 
flew out to pick up the castaways. 

The gallant Major explained that 
a faulty oil pipe had caused his 
descent, in a rough sea, near the 
mouth of the Fatma River. Waves 
quickly smashed the plane. It was 
a hard mile swim to shore. Soon 
Moorish tribesmen swarmed over 
the wrecked plane, dug into the 
batteries for gold and silver, got 
nothing but a bad electric shock. 
From the aviators they took money 
and watches, cut the soles of their 
shoes for concealed gold. Later they 
marched the Major and his com- 
panions barefooted over the hot 
sands for many hours, hid them 
in sacks on camels’ backs while 
tribesmen shot at planes sent in 
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search of the flyers. But now he 
felt fine. Soon he would try again 
to fly home from so gracious and 
hospitable Spain. 


Uruguay also played flyers’ host 
last week. The three surviving 
U. S. Army “Good Will” planes 
(TimE, March 7), flew in to Monte- 
video from Buenos Aires. Leaving 
the harbor soon after, the San 
Francisco failed to rise from the 
water, hit a rock. Damage was 
slight and soon mended, though 
Lieut. Muir S. Fairchild broke a 
rib, Soon Rio de Janeiro turned 
out to welcome* the pilgrims to 


Brazil, 


Major Sarmento Beires of Portu- 
gal filled his seaplane full of fuel 
last fortnight and started “around 
the world in 90 days.’’+ 

Last week his second hop was to be 
across the South Atlantic, from 
Bolama, Portuguese Guinea, _ to 
Natal, Brazil (1,715 miles), not 
far out, he turned back landed on 
the island of Bissagos. 


SCIENCE 


Mercy Bullet 


In Chicago, Capt. Barnett W. 
Harris of the Zoological Society 
and Field Museum, exhibited as 
part of his equipment for a col- 
lecting trip in Borneo and Java, 
some rifle cartridges, invented by 
himself, to shoot animals uncon- 
scious instead of dead. The bul- 
lets contained a chemical which, 
upon entering an animal’s blood 
stream, would’ anesthetize. It 
would presumably be easier to 
avoid than to hit the animal’s vital 
spots. Collector Harris proposed 
to put gorillas and orang-outangs 
to sleep at long range, bring them 
home alive. 


Jack Frost. 


Engineering means _ ingenuity. 
The engineers in charge of the 
new bandstand on Municipal Pier, 
St. Petersburg, Fla., were nearly 
“stumped” when it was discovered 
that their 16-ton concrete floor was 
18 inches too near the roof to per- 
mit a sounding board to be fitted 
in. Raising the roof would be 
costly. Lowering the floor on screw 
jacks would involve getting the 
jacks out from underneath. They 
solved their problem with ice and 
sunshine. Jacking the floor up two 
feet, they shoved in 50-pound cakes 
of ice, removed the jacks and old 
floor supports. Before the ice 
melted, new supports, 18 inches 
shorter than the original ones, 
were in place, 


*The midair collision of the New York 
and Detroit at Palomar, Argentine (TIME, 
March 7) with its two deaths, appeared 
to have softened South American hearts to 
the U. S. “good will” bearers, whose recep- 
tions, both in the press and officially, were, 
Prior to that, cool if not downright un- 
friendly, 

iThe record globe trot was made by 
Linton Wells, and Edward §. Evans in 
1926. Their time was 28 days, 14 hours, 
86 minutes and 5 seconds. 











MUSINESS pride is a healthy instinct. 

™ The feeling that leads a man to put a 

glass top on his desk and a rug on the 

floor of his office, sometimes creates an impression 


that words do not give. 


This same feeling is winning over more and 


more business men to the use of fine letterheads 
of crispy, crackly Old Hampshire Bond. 
For business stationery there is no finer paper 


than Old Hampshire Bond—made slowly and 
painstakingly, of selected white rags that have 


never seen service, by craftsmen who regard their 


work as an art no less than an industry. 
Your stationer, printer or lithographer can show 
you examples of letterheads on Old Hampshire 


Bond —or write us. 


Old Pampshire 
Hioud 


HAMPSHIRE PAPER COMPANY ~ SOUTH HADLEY FALLS, MASS. 
Also Makers of Old Hampshire Social Stationery 
“The Aristocrat of the Writing Table” 
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Come! 


this Summer 
to the 


“CHARMEDLAND” 


A summer day at Mt. Baker, six hours 
‘rom the heart of Sceatile 


A Thrilling Vacation! 


here. Motoring,mountain-climbing, 

alpine snow sports, surf-bathing, 
yachting, lake, stream or ocean fishing, 
golf! Make Seattle your vacation head- 
quarters. 


Praces To Go? Interesting sister 
cities, like Victoria and Vancouver, 
“just across the border”... Mt. Rainier 
... Mt. Baker... Monte Cristo alpine 
district .. . Hood Canal... San Juan 
Archipelago . . . Puget Sound with 
2,000 miles of shoreline. 


Comrort? Average temperature 62 
degrees... blankets at night... up in 
the morning refreshed . . . summer 
practically a rainless season. 


PACIFIC COAST EMPIRE TOUR 
Washington—Oregon—California 


To make your vacation complete 
come West over one of four northern 
transcontinental lines. See Seattle, 
Spokane, Tacoma, Portland then by 
rail or water to Oakland, San Francis- 
ce, Los Angeles, San Diego. Or, reverse 
the route—come north to Seattle by 
train or steamship. Ask about trips 
to Alaska, Hawaii and the Orient. 
Special low round-trip, summer excursion 

fares on sale daily, May 15 to Sept. 30; return 
limit Oct. 31; stopovers at will. 

Start planning today. Write Room 102 
Chamber of Commerce, Seattle, Wash- 
ington, for 36-page, illustrated (free) 
booklet describing Seattle and ‘‘The 
Charmed Land.” 


Metropolis of 
The Pacific Northwest 


¢ pice Your favorite recreation is 





RELIGION 


Santa Maria 


When a wise man speaks one 
sentence in a thousand is meat for 
hungry newsgatherers. Last week, 
Dr. Harry Emerson Fosdick, emi- 
nent Baptist divine,* spoke at 
length in the Town Hall, Manhat- 
tan, on “Religion and the Modern 
Mind,” landed in newspaper head- 
lines with two sentences on the 
Virgin Mary. 

As he spoke of the Catholic 
conception of the Blessed Virgin, 
his admiration of the special love 
which millions bear to her, he 
shocked orthodox Protestants. Said 
he: “I cannot but believe that 
my Roman Catholic brethren have 
the right idea. With my Protestant 
background I would hesitate to 
kneel before a statue of the Virgin 
in public, but worse things than 
that have been done on this earth.” 

Even liberal Protestants, to whom 
veneration of Mary, the mother of 
Jesus, is nothing short of idolatry, 
were shocked; Roman Catholics, 
firm in their faith in Mary, Queen 
in heaven of the hierarchy of 
saints, might have answered as be- 
fore: “Outsiders can never under- 
stand our faith, our veneration of 
the Blessed Virgin.” 

But Christian faith changes; 
dogma develops and what was 
once dogma is now rank heresy. 
Do Christians know what is known, 
what believed of Mary, mother of 
the Christ? 

Mary, mother of Jesus: Ear- 
nest Christians will find little in 
the Bible of the birth and early 
life of Mary. The so-called 
“Protevangelium Jacobi” written in 
about the 2nd Century A. D. gives 
more, says that Joachim (sup- 
posedly of the royal house of 
David) was her father, Anna (sup- 
posedly of the priestly house of 
Aaron) was her mother. Late in 
life, after angelic visitations, to 
Anna and Joachim was born a 
daughter, Mary. Roman Catholic 
dogma says that she was herself 
immaculately conceived.} Early 
theologians, while maintaining the 
freedom of Mary from earthly 
sin, held that she was born like all 
mortals with the taint of the 
original sin. How else, they argued, 
could she have been redeemed by 
Christ? From her third to her 
twelfth year (according to the 
same source) Mary dwelt in the 
temple; when she became of nubile 
age, Joseph was chosen from the 
widowers of Israel by divine token, 
to be her guardian. Later, the 
annunciation took place; when 
Mary’s pregnancy was discovered, 


*Dr. Fosdick, pastor of the Park Avenue 
Baptist Church, Manhattan, attracted na- 
tion-wide attention recently with his advo- 
cacy of voluntary confession for Protest- 
ants. 

+The Roman Catholic dogma of the “Im- 
maculate Conception” (of Mary) was de- 
fined as “of faith” as late as 1854 by 
Pope Pius IX in the Papal Bull “Ineffabilis 
Deus.” It maintains that, while Mary was 
conceived in the manner common to all 
human beings, the Lord made her immacu- 
late at the moment of conception; in this 
way her ubsolute sinlessness was provided 
for. 
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she and Joseph were brought before 
the High Priest protesting their in. 
nocence of earthly wrong. They 
were tried with “the water of the 
ordeal of the Lord,” were acquitted, 
In Catholic dogma, Mary remained 
a virgin before, after and during 
the conception and birth of Christ, 
Again, her perpetual virginity, 
maintained by the Roman Catholic 
Church, was not the general belief 
of early Christian writers, who 
held that Mary and Joseph were 
the parents of other children, nota- 
bly ae the Less and John.} 

Even the Assumption, the bodily 
ascent of Mary to heaven immedi- 
ately after her death, which is 
based upon Apocryphal writings, is 
observed as a feast by the faithful 
of the Roman Church, is generally 
accepted as “of faith.”** 

Growth of Mariology: In the 
earliest days of the Christian 
Church, sinful men prayed to the 
sainted martyrs, because they by 
their immediate ascension to heaven 
were better fitted to intervene with 
God, were closer to mere mortals 
than an awesome Lord. Then, 
gradually through the centuries, 
Mary-worship grew. In the cata- 
combs, hunted and _ persecuted 
Christians scrawled pictures of 
the Virgin on the walls (150 
A. D.,); it began truly to flourish 
in the Eastern Church about the 
6th Century A. D.j¢ But it met 
with continued rebuke, as when the 
Collyridians were denounced by St. 
Epiphanius for making’ sacrificial 
offerings of cakes to Mary. He 
said: “Let Mary be held in honor. 
Let the Father, Son and Holy Ghost 
be adored, but let no one adore 
Mary.” From 500 A. D. on she 
appeared increasingly in Christian 
art; many cathedrals were erect- 
ed under her dedication.t 

From 1000 A. D. shrines and 
altars by the thousand were dedi- 
cated to Mary. To them the devout 
brought votive offerings, often 
silver and gold models of the man 
or the part of his body saved 
through the intervention of Mary.§ 
Those most devout reported that 
they had seen miracles, seen blood 
flowing from the statues of the 
Virgin, seen her eyes weeping in 
sorrow, seen her head lower or 
her hand raise in benediction. Over 
all Europe good Catholics lifted up 
their voices in “Ave Marias” as 


*Power of the most high proceeded 
through natural barriers without injuring 
them in any way. Mary was not the pas- 
sive instrument of the Holy Ghost; she 
co-operated by supp .ing the matter, her 
body and her blood. ? 

+Generally named by later Catholic writ- 
ers, as the children of Mary of Clopas; 
this would make them cousins of Jesus, and 
explain, in their minds, Biblical references 
to the “brethren” of Jesus. The perpetual 
virginity of Mary became Church dogma at 
the Council of Chalcedon, 451 A. D. ‘ 

**The Assumption, in the Roman Catholic 
Church is not a dogma, but a “pia opinio 
which the faithful may reject without 
imperiling their immortal souls, but not 
without “insolent temerity” (Melchior Cana, 
De Locis Theolog. xii. 10). It is now 
“proxima fidei.” 

+tAccording to Syrian MSS. of that 
period. 

tThe Cathedrals at Reims, Chartres, 
Rouen, Amiens, Paris, etc. 

§Around the neck of the statue to the 
Virgin Mary at Coventry is hung | the 
rosary of Lady Godiva, famed and saintly 
lady who rode through the streets naked, on 
a white horse, to save her starving people. 
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they counted out their prayers on 
well-worn rosaries. 

What Mary Means to Catholics: 
As Mary-veneration grew, from the 
6th Century on, Roman Catholics 
felt more and more that her pe- 
culiar relation to the Godhead fitted 
her especially as a sort of kindly 
mother before whom unworthy sin- 
ners might lay their prayers with 
the best hopes of a successful in- 
tervention with the “remote and 
awful Godhead.” In early times, St. 
Proclus, Patriarch of Constanti- 
nople called her “the only bridge of 
God to man.” Even John Wyclif, 
pre-Reformation “heretic” said: “It 
seems impossible to me that we 
should obtain the reward of heaven 
without the help of Mary.” James, 
Cardinal Gibbons, in modern times 
wrote: “After our Lord Jesus 
Christ, no one has ever exercised 
so salutary and dominant an influ- 
ence as the Virgin Mary on society, 
on the family, on the individual... . 
Queen of angels and saints [she] 
stands ‘face to face’ before God.” 
He speaks of her as the “mirror of 
God,” urges devout Catholics to 
pray to her.* 


Baptists 

Women and John D. Rockefeller 
Jr. caused contention at the an- 
nual meeting of the Baptist Bible 
Union of North America _ in 
Calvary Baptist Church, Manhat- 
tan, last week. 

A Fundamentalist from the Ken- 
tucky Bible belt, one Dr. J. ; 
Gillon, quoted the Scriptures to 
prove that women should be ousted 
from the pulpits: Let your wo- 
men keep silence in the churches, 
for it is not permitted unto them 
to speak. ... (I CORINTHIANS 
14:34) .. . Suffer not a woman to 
teach, nor to usurp authority over 
the man. ... (I TIMOTHY 2:12.) 

One who believes that every 
word of the Bible must be taken 
literally is Rev. John Roach 
Straton, loud-speaking Manhattan 
Fundamentalist. He leaped to his 
feet, shouted: “You have a great 
deal to learn. -One of the greatest 
preachers I ever heard is a 14- 
year-old girl [Uldine Utley, TIME, 
Feb. 28]. In fact, I think she is 
the greatest preacher in the coun- 
try at this time.... We haven’t 
yet opened our eyes to the writings 
of the New Testament in regard 
to women preaching.” 

The feminist problem was dropped 
when Rev. T. T. Shields of To- 
ronto, Canada, President of the 
Bible Union, launched into an at- 
tack on John D: Rockefeller Jr. 
He charged Mr. Rockefeller and 
his pastor, Rev. Harry Emerson 
Fosdick of the Park Avenue Bap- 
tist Church, with trying to trans- 
form the Northern Baptist Con- 
vention into “the Religious De- 
partment of the Standard Oil Co.” 
All of which was promptly denied 
by Mr. Rockefeller through Ivy 


*If Dr. Fosdick knelt before the image 
of the Virgin, to pray to her he would 
not be guilty of idolatry according to 
Roman Catholic teaching, although the 
Church has decreed that images of Mary 
may never be worshiped. They must be 
respected, however, as symbols of the 
Blessed Virgin. 


Today, leaders in industry regard Cyclone Fence as 
an indispensable part of modern factory equipment. 


Cyclone Fence stops thefts and vandalism; bars all out- 
side annoyances. By protecting property and promot- 
ing system Cyclone Fence effects savings which far 
outweigh its cost. Naturally, these savings enable 

—the mark of ‘ P 
dependable Cyclone users towrest business fromcompetitors whose 
me less modern equipment does not include Cyclone Fence. 


protection. 
The broad service rendered by Cyclone Fence be- 
comes more and more appreciated as increasing competition demands 
constantly greater industrial economy. 


Write nearest offices for complete information. 


CYCLONE FENCE COMPANY 
Main Offices: WAUKEGAN, ILL. 
Works and Offices : 
North Chicago, Ill. | Cleveland, Ohio Newark, N. J. 
Fort Worth, Texas 
Pacific Coast Distributors : 
Standard Fence Company, Oakland, Calif. 
Northwest Fence & Wire Works, Portland, Ore. 
Branch Offices in All Principal Cities 


FOR INDUSTRIAL FOR SCHOOLS AND FOR RESIDENCES 
PROPERTY PLAYGROUNDS Cyclone Ornamental Roll Fence. 
Cyclone Wrought Iron Fence. Cyclone Chain Link Fence—tu- Erected on wood postsand 2x4 top 
Furnished in a variety of stand- _bular steel postsand framework. _rail,or steel posts. For frontyards— 
ard designs; also built in special Fabric, posts and framework — Cyclone “Complete Fence” with tue 
designs from architects'\drawings, made of Copper-Bearing steel,  bular steel posts and framework. 
’ 


CYCLONE PROPERTY PROTECLION . Pays 
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This New 
INVESTMENT 
so 


write for it 
TO-DAY 


HE investment record book- 

let which we have just com- 
pleted provides a simple and con- 
venient form for keeping a record 
of your investment holdings. It 
will serve both for your own infor- 
mation and for income tax purposes. 


Provision is made to record mornch 
by month the income that your 
investments produce, together with 
such essential facts about each 
security as the purchase price, date 
of purchase, interest rate and dates, 
yield to maturity, Federal and 
local tax provisions, maturity, etc. 


A table for use in computing 
accrued interest and a page for 
recording your insurance policies 
also are included. 


The booklet is in loose leaf form, 
and of a convenient size. If you 
would like to have a copy, check 
and mail the coupon below. 





No Loss to Any Investor 
in J Years 


SmitH Bonps, secured 

by first mortgages on 
income- producing city 

; property, give you the 
0 protection of safeguards 


that have resulted in our 54-year 
record of proven safety. For book- 
lets about these bonds, simply 
make another check mark in the 
space provided for that purpose. 


(0 Investment Record Booklet 
(CO First Mortgage Bond Booklets. 


THEE H. SMITH Co. 


Founded 1873 


SMITH BLDG., WASHINGTON, D.C. 
285 MADISON AVE., NEW YORK,N.Y. 


CHICAGO PHILADELPHIA BOSTON’ S&T. LOUIS 
PITTSBURGH BUFFALO MINNEAPOLIS ALBANY 


84-7 
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BUSINESS 


Current Situation 

Detroit automotive shops, last 
week, were employing 45,000 fewer 
men than a year ago. U.S. Steel’s 
unfilled orders, indicator of busi- 
ness conditions, were 3,597,119, the 
least since last October. Decided- 


©P.&A. 
THE LATE Mr. MorGAN 
“He was deeply religious” 


ly, industry after prosperous 1926, 
has not had a _ prosperous late 
winter. However, the year’s busi- 
est season is immediately ahead. In 
contrast to this industrial quietude, 
money is plentiful. Therefore the 
values of securities have risen, as 
people have insistently sought out- 
lets for investments. Because such 
investors are willing to accept low 
interest payments, they snatched at 
U. S. Secretary of the Treasury 
Mellon’s offerings last week of 
$450,000,000 Treasury certificates 
paying 3%% and 3%% interest, 
and at new 3%% five-year treasury 
notes. Their eagerness will help 
the Government save $25,000,000 
yearly interest payments on Second 
Liberty Loan Bonds. 


Concerning Morgan 


Judge Elbert Henry Gary per- 
mitted the Saturday Evening Post 
to print last week an interview con- 
cerning the late John Pierpont 
Morgan (1837-1913), the man who 
had raised him, a reluctant IIli- 
nois lawyer, to head the United 
States Steel Corp. Said the Judge: 

“The people of: the United States 
are reaping today where the late 
J. Pierpont Morgan sowed.” 

“If Morgan had not lived and 
labored it is conceivable that~ cer- 
tain early business practices—trade 
wars, for example—might not now 
be , so universally regarded as 
errors.” 

“A Morgan tradition is develop- 
ing that is wholly false.” 

“Tf there ever was a_ business 
statesman it was J. P. Morgan.” 

“T do not know of one in all that 
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brilliant procession, [of] many men 
who have figured prominently jn 
the business and industrial world, 
who was the mental equal of J, P. 
Morgan.” 

“Mr. Morgan was physically a 
strong, vigorous man, and in his 
youth was handsome. When his 
mind was in action his dark eyes 
shone like coals of fire, and his 
magnetic influence over others was 
beyond accurate and full descrip. 
tion. When he was dealing with 
human affairs, however, the ex- 
pression in his eyes was that of a 
tender-hearted, sympathetic wom- 
an. 

“The domineering man _ repulses 
others, while the dominating man 
attracts them. This is the sharp 
distinction so many fail to see 
when they talk of Mr. Morgan.” 

“He could make the most self- 
contained of his associates feel the 
thrill of his achievement.” 

“IT never knew anyone to doubt 
his personal integrity.” 

“It was not unusual for competi- 
tors of Mr. Morgan to place their 
entire fortunes in his hands with- 
out documentary protection of any 


kind.” 

“Though they [his partners] 
were known as_ partners, their 
agreements were those of employes. 
All the capital was owned by J. P. 
Morgan. His associates were not 
entitled by contract to any share 
of the profits, yet I happen to know 
that he voluntarily shared with 
them—and liberally—at the end of 
each year. ... He made them all 
wealthy beyond their dreams.” 

“T was engaged in the practice of 
law in Chicago. ... Mr. Morgan 
was interested in the Elgin, Joliet 
& Eastern Railway, known as the 
Outer Belt Line of Chicago... 
Having information which was not 
in possession of Mr. Morgan or his 
legal staff, I saw instantly that his 
plan would not work. ‘You can’t 
do that under the law,’ I explained. 
‘I don’t hire lawyers to tell me 
what I can’t do,’ was Mr. Morgan’s 
[famed] report. ‘I hire them to 
tell me how to do what I want them 
to do’.... [From this, some have 
drawn the unwarranted inference] 
that he was willing to do an illegal 
thing if a way could be found to 
do it safely. But such,” said Judge 
Gary, “was never the ease. His 
statement to me was merely typical 
of the challenging way he adopted 
at times. One was supposed to 
know that what he planned to 
accomplish was not in defiance of 
the law.” 

“It is not generally known that 
he was a_ deeply religious man 
[Protestant Episcopal].” 

“He was just and generous in 
his judgments. [Once] Mr. 
Morgan started to retract his 
[unjust] words, and then suddenly 
his voice choked and there were 
tears in his eyes.” 

“He could not sing well; he 
was frequently off key, but that 
did not keep him from trying to 
sing, and otherwise joining in the 
gayety.” 

“His greatest service to the coun- 
try was in the reconstruction on 
solid foundations of industries 
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wrecked by less farseeing manage- 
ment... . Morgan was building 
all the time. The charges for his 
financial aid were often low and 
often conservative, even when he 
was admittedly the only man in 
the country capable of furnishing 
this service. But in nearly every 
case he insisted on having absolute 
authority to name the new man- 
agement when he agreed to re- 
organize an industry. It was not 
the money he was able to gather 
to put into such enterprises that 
made him successful; it was the 
management.” 


Woolen Goods 


Busybodies tried to make Part- 
ner Thomas William Lamont of 
J. P. Morgan & Co. say last week 
that his concern intended to buy 
up the American Woolen Co., domi- 
nant producer of its field. Vexed, 
he replied tartly: “We are not in- 
terested in any shape or form in 
the American Woolen Co. We don’t 
like making formal denials of re- 
ports like these, because such 
denials are sometimes misunder- 
stood as being ungracious, but that 
is the simple fact.” 

The reports have grown since 
William Wood, organizer of the 
American Woolen Co., committed 
suicide last year (TIME, Feb. 15, 
1926). Since 1924, the company 
has been losing money. The loss 
then was $6,944,420. Last year, 
according to the annual report is- 
sued last week, the loss was $4,- 
225,845. 

President Andrew G. Pierce ex- 
plained: “An average 20% de- 
cline in wool prices entailed not 
only a severe shrinkage in the 
value of the company’s raw ma- 
terial supplies but automatically 
affected stock in process and fin- 
ished goods. This, coupled with 
the abnormally poor demand for 
goods, tells the story.” 

Demand was poor because people 
with little money to spend cur- 
tailed purchases and those with 
much money bought silk and rayon. 
This year the advertising of 
cotton clothes will seriously affect 
woolen goods. 

Wool prices declined last year 
because 3,060,730,000 pounds were 
produced in the world, 78,000,000 
more than in 1925. 


R.R. Ownership 


The Chicago Tribune, potent 
newspaper, knowing that the best 
scheme to maintain prestige is to 
fight for principle, last week in- 
vented another for which it will 
(editorially) battle: Purchase of 
Western Railroads by Western In- 
vestors.* Thus, while President 
Ralph Budd of the Great Northern 
and Harry Byram of the re-organ- 
ized Milwaukee (old name: St. 
Paul) stump the west concerning 
the merger of the northwestern 
railroads, the Tribune argued: 
“What this [west] section does re- 
quire from its railroads and what 
it is not receiving in proper meas- 
ure, is prompt response to public 


*Other principles: Build a Nine-Foot 
Waterway to New Orleans: A Highway 
System Adequate at All Points to the De- 
mands of Traffic. 
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Yellowstone 
Pacific Northwest and Alaska 


California — Zion National Park 
Bryce Canyon—Cedar Breaks 
Grand Canyon National Park 

Kaibab Forest — Colorado 
Salt Lake City— Ogden 


Glacier-gripped mountains, colossal 
canyons, spouting geysers, tremendous 
waterfalls, wild animals, wild flow- 
ers, big trees, jeweled lakes, famous 
beaches, missions, movies in the mak- 
ing, world a and metropolitan 
cities. Rest, play, adventure, education. 


Low Fares this Summer 


to ALL the West 


Independent or Escorted All-expense Tours. 
Let us show you how you can combine as 
many of these wonderlands as you choose on 
one Union Pacific Tour. The cost is surprisingly 
low. Many fine fast trains daily. 


Tell us which region you are interested in and 
we will send illustrated travel book and com- 
plete information. 
Address nearest representative or General 
Passenger Agent, Dept. 121, at Omaha, 
Neb. : Salt Lake City, Utah : Portland, 
Ore. : Los Angeles, Calif. 


UNION. PACIFIC 


THE OVERLAND ROUTE 





demands for service. Translated 
for the railroad stockholder that 
means prompt response to the op- 
portunity for profit. The fault, 
we suspect, is largely one of ab- 
sentee ownership.” 

e * e 


Notes 


Radio. Close after Congress’ 
passage of the White-Dill Radio 
Bill which will stabilize broadcast- 
ing (Time, Feb. 21) came, last 


Read and Heed the 
Tycos 
Fever Thermometer 


The advance warning 
of a change of temper- 
ature should never be 
neglected. A Tycos 
Fever Thermometer 
should be instantly avail- 
able in every home, ready 
to tell whether the “hot” 
feeling which little Jane 
complains of is just a cold 
or something more serious. 


Tycos 


FEVER THERMOMETERS 

are the same_ reliable 

thermometers carried by 

hysicians everywhere 
For sale at the druggists. 
Send for free booklet, 
“Childhood, Youth and 

ld Age.” 


Saylor Instrument Companies 
Rochester, N. Y., U. S.A. 
Canadian Plant 
Tycos Building, ‘loronto 
Maanfacturing Likeariipatore 
in Great Britain 
Short & Mason, 
Ltd., London 
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How Can I Improve 
My List of Investments? 


“Will the stocks I have listed below hold their own in 
case of a break in the market? 
conditions affected my bonds?”’ 


Our answer to the above inquiry, prepared by our In- 
dividual Inquiry Department, analyzed each stock and 
bond in our client’s list and made certain definite re- 
Send for a copy of our answer together 
with our current bulletin analyzing the present stock 
No obligation whatsoever. 


commendations. 


market situation. 


{iuited Business Servire 
DIVISION OF INVESTMENT ANALYSIS 


210 NEWBURY STREET, BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 


Please send me Investment Inquiry 3217 together with | 
your answer and your current bulletin. 


week, an agreement between Radio 
Corp. of America (largest in its 
field) and Zenith Radio Corp. (one 
of the largest independents). n- 
ith admitted that R. C. A., with 
Westinghouse and General Electric, 
owned practically all basic patents 
in radio and agreed to pay royal- 
ties, under a licensing system, for 
R. C. A. devices. 

Ownership. General . Motors 
President Sloan reported to stock- 
holders last week: “. .. .There is a 
point beyond which the diffusion 
of stock ownership must enfeeble 
the corporation by depriving it of 
that virile interest in management 
upon the part of a group of men 
to whom its success is a matter 
of personal and vital interest; and 
the public becomes involved when 
the public can no longer locate 
some tangible personality, or group 
within the business which can be 
held responsible for the corpora- 
tion’s welfare.” General Motors’ 
stock, although diffused among 50,- 
000 holders, is owned by interested 
executives and employes. Cash div- 
idends last year were $111,576,280. 


Harriman’s in Vienna. Harri- 
man Co., Manhattan investment 
bankers, last week organized a 
$4,000,000 investment company in 
Vienna to place loans in Central 
Europe and to buy securities there 
for marketing in the U. S 


Failures. In 1926, computed the 
Federal Reserve Board last week, 
956 banks failed with deposits of 
$284,287,000 (612 failures in 1925 
with deposits $172,900,000). Sus- 
pensions were chiefly in small 
towns of agricultural states. 
Usually there were too many 
banks in the community. 
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PEOPLE 


Had they been interviewed, some 
people who figured in last week’s 
news might have related certain 
of their doings as follows: 


Jeffrey John Archer, Viscount 
Holmesdale, great-grandson of 
famed Lord Jeffrey Amherst, whose 
name Amherst College bears: “For 
some months I have assisted Alex- 
ander Woollcott by writing dra- 
matic reviews for the New York 
World, modestly signed with two 
of my many initialsk—J. H. Last 
week I received word that my 
father, the Fourth Earl of Anm- 
herst, aged 71, was desperately 
ill. Forthwith, I sailed for England 
hoping to see him alive. Three 
days out, I heard that he _had 
died suddenly; found myself Fifth 
Earl of Amherst.” 


Mrs. William Randolph Hearst: 
“In ankle-length bloomers of white 
chiffon embroidered with silver, dia- 
mond-studded feather headdress, a 
bodice of brilliants with emerald 
and diamond shoulder-straps, ank- 
lets of diamonds and a_ sweeping 
Oriental train, I last week descend- 
ed a golden staircase in the Bath 
and Tennis Club, Palm Beach, Fla. 
Up leaped one Rafaelo Diaz,* in 
white satin coat and silver trou- 
sers, from a throne surrounded by 
dancing girls. He embraced me 
and sang an aria from La Giocon- 

. It was a pageant during a 
Persian ball which newsgatherers 
reported as ‘most brilliant of the 
season.’ _Mr. Diaz was supposed to 
be a prince out of the Thousand 
and One Nights; I, Queen of 
Loveliness.’ ” 


Senator William E. Borah of 
Idaho: “Last week I _ returned 
$2,500 of my annual salary to the 
U. S. Treasury. I have been do- 
ing so since 1925 when Congress 
increased the pay of Senators and 
Representatives from $7,500 to 
$10,000, and I shall continue to do 
so until my term expires in 1931. 
I do not believe that $10,000 is an 
exorbitant salary, but said I: ‘I 
went before the people of my state 
and asked them to elect me to a 
position paying $7,500 a _ year. 
They elected me, and I do not 
feel that I could accept an in- 
crease in good faith without giv- 
ing them an opportunity to express 
themselves,’ ” 


Vicente Blasco Ibanez, famed 
Spanish novelist: “The Italian 
firm which had contracted to pub- 
lish my book The Muleteer of the 
Andes, was purchased recently by 
a Fascist. He dared not publish in 
the usual way a book by so promi- 
nent an anti-Fascist as myself. 
But neither did he wish to break 
my contract and pay me _ heavy 
damages. Therefore my book ap- 
peared last week with a bright red 


*Not to be confused with President 
Adolfo Diaz of Nicaragua, or with Bishop 
Pasquale Diaz of Tabasco, Mexico. 
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label stuck on the cover, reading: 
‘With pain at our heart we pub- 
lish, in sheer respect for our con- 
tract, a new and most amusing 
book by that anti-Fascist swine— 
Blasco Ibanez.’ This stratagem 
boosted the sale to ‘best seller’ 
figures.” 


Clarence Walker Barron, editor: 
“This item appeared in my Barron’s 
Weekly, financial newspaper, last 
week: ‘Bewhiskered men in the 
nnancial district are not common. 
Some favor the mustache, but few 
go in for beards. George F. Baker, 
dean of the American banking field, 
is entitled to the honor of main- 
taining the dignity of bankers for 
he boasts a full-fledged beard, while 
the dignified whiskers of W. 
Barron, dean of the American fi- 
nancial news field, are known in 
Europe and Asia as well as the 
United States and Canada. An- 
other internationally known indivi- 
dual whose consumption of razor 
blades is nil is Arthur Curtiss 
James, capitalist and yachtsman.’ ” 


Sir Harry Lauder, singer, Scot: 


“Recently at Nashville, Tenn., a- 


Pacific & Atlantic photographer 
snapped me tipping a Pullman por- 
ter. Last week, throughout the 
U. S. the picture was printed with 
the caption: ‘ANOTHER ILLUSION 
SHATTERED.’ ” 


Don Marquis, colyumist-play- 
wright (Old Soak): “Upon read- 
ing in Heywood Broun’s column a 
letter, signed ‘Don,’ which told how 
many rejection slips the writer 
had received from editors, I wrote 
Heywood Broun a letter: ‘...I 
don’t want anybody in the trade to 
think it is I who have had all 
these rejections, as it might hurt 
business. I have been in the writ- 
ing business 25 years, and have 
sold: every manuscript I ever pro- 
A 


Henry Fairfield Osborn, presi- 
dent, American Museum of Na- 
tural History: “Last week my wife 
and our curator’s wife, Mrs. Bar- 
num Brown, and Mrs. Childs Frick, 
poured tea for a company of mu- 
seum and aquarium directors, 
Manhattan officials and _ society 
folk in a newly finished hall on 
the fourth floor of the American 
Museum. Over and around us 
towered the colossal skeletons of 
47-foot tyrannosaurus rex, of 66- 
foot brontosaurus, or ‘thunder liz- 
ard,’ of leptoceratops, palaeoscius 
and many another dinosaur, of which 
the American Museum has_ the 
world’s finest collection. The Hall 
of Dinosaurs which the tea opened 
formally is the third of six halls 
I have planned to show the billion- 
year life history of the world.” 


Harry S. New, U. S. Postmaster 
General: “A disturbance confronted 
me as I approached my house in 
Washington one afternoon last 
week. Two neighborhood dogs were 
attempting to chew up my dog. 
I intervened, separated the snarl- 
ing trio, had my _ right hand 
mangled. Said I, later: ‘I was the 
only one bitten in the fray. All 
the dogs emerged unhurt.’ ” 








Temple of KryomiDzu, Kiyoto, Japan 


Attractive Fares to 


5 Orient Ports ‘Yj 


and return 


Note these roundtrip fares to the Orient 


$600 Yokohama and return. Sail from San 
Francisco for Honolulu, Yokohama, re- 
turning to Seattle. Or return to San Francisco-via 
Honolulu. 


$692 Shanghai and return. Sail from Seat- 
tle for Yokohama, Kobe and Shanghai, 
returning from Japan to San Francisco via Hono- 
lulu. Or return direct from Yokohama to Seattle. 
$75 Manila and return. Sail from San Fran- 

cisco for Honolulu, Yokohama, Kobe, 
Shanghai, Hong Kong and Manila, returning from 
Japan direct to Seattle. Or return from Japan to San 
Francisco via Honolulu. 

Go on palatial President Liners. Decks are spa- 
cious. Outside rooms with beds, not berths. The 
Cuisine is excellent. 

A Dollar Liner sails every week from Los Angeles 
and San Francisco for the Orient and Round the 
World. 

Every fortnight from Boston and New York for 
the Orient via Havana, Panama and California. 

An American Mail Liner sails every two weeks from 
Seattle to the Orient. 

From Naples, Genoa and Marseilles fortnightly sailings 
of Dollar Liners for Boston and New York. 

Liberal stopovers of one week, two weeks or longer at 
any port. 

A new field for work or play awaits you across the Pacific.. 
Go now. 

Completeinformation from any steamship or railroad ticket agent or 


Dollar Steamship Line 


American Mail Line 
Admiral Oriental Line 


32 Broadway New York 112 W. Adams Street . . Chicago, Ill. 

e. -_ Philadelphia, Pa. 
y Boston, Mass. 514 W. Sixth Street, Los Angeles i 
Dime Bank Building, . etroit 1519 Railroad Ave. So., Seattle, 


wa 
604 Fifth Av 
177 State Street. . . . 


and 25 B’way, New York 101 Bourse Bldg. 


Robert Dollar Building, San Francisco, Calif. 
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MEDICINE 


Hand Breathing 


Albert Frick lay propped on the 
hospital bed, languid, breathing by 
hand. He had felt miserable; had 
had a couple of teeth pulled at the 
dentist’s. Going home to his room- 
ing-house in Evanston, IIl., outside 
Chicago, muggy-minded, dazed, a 
motor car had hit him, hurt the 
back of his neck a trifle. Now 
he was in St. -Francis Hospital, 
Evanston. 

His legs lay straight out before 
him under the bed blankets. But 
they felt crossed and he could not 
move them. They were paralyzed. 


So was his bladder and his throat 


more electricity 


16% more gas 


The fact that the 
Public Service Com- 
pany of Northern 
Illinois sold 22 per 
cent more kilowatt- 
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and his diaphragm. Two men 
whom he knew—fellow employes of 
the Public Service Co. of Northern 
Illinois (Samuel Insull, Chairman) 
—stood at either side of his body. 
With their hands they were push- 
ing down on his chest and squeez- 
ing air out of his lungs. When they 
let go, a little air would whistle 
back into his lungs. 


The arms of his friends moved 
up and down slowly, regularly, like 
the drive shafts of _ electric 
dynamos. The moving arms had 
hairs on them, and after a while 
he could see the little drops of 
sweat forming and making the 
hairs on the arms go limp. Then 
a new set of arms would come 
on duty to force his lungs, like 
bellows, ta suck in air. 

Fifty-seven men of the Public 
Service company took 15-minute 
shifts at the artificial respiration of 
Albert Frick. Up and down their 
arms went. The patient’s father 
and mother were waiting outside 
the hospital room, praying that 
the 57 men would save the life 
of their son.* 

The doctors said that he was suf- 
fering from Landry’s paralysis, 
which generally kills the victim 
in two to 14 days. Still there was 
faint hope for their Albert. In 
1898, at Minneapolis, a Swedish 
house servant had lived for 41 
days under artificial respiration. 
And at New Haven, a year ago, 
one Mrs. Mary Baker, with lungs, 
paralyzed for 75 hours, had recov- 
ered. 

The men kept working the boy’s 
chest up and down, inflation, de- 
flation. That was no longer a fel- 
low human under their hot, aching 
hands. The ribs below their throb- 
bing fingers became the wobbly 
staves of a poorly coopered bar- 
rel. Still they pushed, for 108 
hours. Then they stopped. The 
barrel had caved in. 

And this was last week’s “princi- 
pal news-story.” 


Ultra Violet Bath 


Most mothers overflow with pride 
when their infant sons begin to 
toddle across the room from chair 
to chair at the tender age of ten 
months. Last week in Chicago, 
little Harmon Loeb, aged five 
weeks, walked unaided across a 
room. Dr. Carl Loeb sees in his 
son’s feat no miracle, says: “We 
bathe Harmon every day for ten 


or fifteen minutes in ultra-violet 
rays [which] help the blood ab- 


* sorb the calcium in food, thereby 


building bone. The baby is given 
a series of exercises three times 
a day designed to strengthen the 
muscles ... sleeps on a_ bread 
board with a pad and pillow.” 


*A pulmotor was not used, because: 
1) His nose and mouth would have to be 
sealed; 2) It would have a bad psycho- 
logical effect on his morale; 3) It could not 
be so well regulated, since there was no 
spark of natural respiration. 
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Mummified Afflictions 


Like eager boys in a Hallowe’en 
cabbage patch, Dr. Arnold Sack’s 
assistants at the University of 
Heidelberg, Germany, twisted the 
blackened heads off his Egyptian 
mummies so that he could better 
study them for traces of ancient 
afflictions. The oldest skulls, now 
weazened and __leather-covered, 
showed teeth in perfect condition. 
People of 4,000 to 6,000 years ago 
ate coarse foods which prevented 
dental decay. But by the time of 
the Christian Era, Egyptian life 
was luxurious, food was soft. Con- 
sequently tooth decay was as pre- 
valent as today. One batch of 500 
mummies showed at least one tooth 
rotted in each skull, and almost 
every set of teeth covered with 
tartar. 

About this time, too, gout ap- 
peared, as shown by uric acid de- 
posits in joints, and by _ swollen 
great toes and knees. Cancer ap- 
peared first a century or two before 
Christ. But tuberculosis appeared in 
the Fifth Dynasty (27th Century, 
B. C.) This mummy’s spine was 
affected. Ramses V (circa 11th 
Century, B.C.) had smallpox. Mum- 
mies packed away 6,000 years ago 
had gallstones. Gravel in the kid- 
neys first appeared 5,000 years ago, 
and pelvic abscesses became a fre- 
quent affliction 30 centuries back. 


Cow-Doctors 


Physicians and surgeons huffed 
and puffed last week when _ they 
heard that the will of the late 
Walter Lippincott of Philadelphia, 
son ‘of famed Publisher J. B. Lip- 
pincott, assigned $25,000 to the 
Veterinary School of the Universi- 
ty of Pennsylvania. Laymen, un- 
embarrassed by that professional 
pride which obliges medicos to 
look down upon “horse-doctors,” 
morticians and the like, were less 
scornful. The annual report of 
Dr. John R. Mohler of the U. S. 
Bureau of Animal Industry was 
also published last week and it 
showed that the well-paid veterin- 
arian profession is not only un- 
crowded but actually undermanned. 
The 14 veterinary colleges in the 
U. S. and Canada turned out only 
132 graduates last year. The Bu- 
reau of Animal Industry needs 
about that number of new men an- 
nually. Veterinaries are no long- 
er “horse-” but “cow-doctors.” 
Aside from the growing pet in- 
dustry and the need of veterin- 
aries to help pet owners comply 
with inoculation ordinances, the 
growing population needs more and 
more men to keep milk wholesome, 
beef untainted, pork pure. 
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MILESTONES 


Reported Engaged. Marcella Dug- 
gan, 19, step-daughter of the late 
Marquess Curzon, famed British 
statesman; to one Edward Rice, 
attorney; in London. The Marchi- 
oness vehemently denied the report, 
but it is understood that Miss 
Duggan escaped from her locked 
bedroom and is visiting friends. 


Engagement Denied. Roland 
Hayes, U. S. Negro tenor; to the 
Countess Coloredo-Mansfield (née 
Kolowrat-Krakowski) of Vienna. 


Married. Mrs. Lucey Cotton 
Thomas, publisher of the New 
York Morning Telegraph, onetime 
actress; to Col. Lytton Ament; in 
Washington, secretly last month. 
They are now in Rumania, visiting 
Queen Marie and King Ferdinand, 
personal friends of Colonel Ament. 


7 
Married. Frank Richards Ford, 
54, president of the L. C. Smith & 
Corona Typewriters, Inc.; to Ethel- 
wyn Linnell, J. P., honorary county 


magistrate; at Pavenham, England, 


Married. George Campbell Car- 
son, 55, “Desert Rat,” who success- 
fully fought for $20,000,000 in 
royalties on a smelting machine pat- 
ent; to four-times-married Mrs. 
Hersee M. Gross, who said she 
had now found her “dream man”; 


in San Francisco. 


Divorced. Ernest Hemingway, 
author of The Sun Also _ Rises 
(Timp, Nov. 1); by Mrs. Hadley 
Richardson Hemingway; in Paris. 


Died. Frau Hildegard Carson, 
50, designated by the usually con- 
servative New York Times “Ger- 
many’s richest woman”; in Bay- 
reuth, Germany; from apoplexy. Her 
$10,000,000 estate of shipbuilding 
yards and docks in East Prussia 
goes to her Swedish husband. 
(Frau Bertha Krupp von Bohlen 
is probably worth $50,000,000.) 


Died. Mrs. Katrina Ely Tiffany, 
5l, wife of Jeweler Charles L. 
Tiffany, vice president of Tiffany 
& Co.; from pneumonia; in Man- 
hattan, 


Died. Leland Laflin Summers, 
56, munitions expert; of intestinal 
influenza; at Whitestone, L. I. 


Died. Dr. Henry W. Frauenthal, 
63, founder of the Hospital for 
Joint Diseases (largest orthopedic 
hospital in the world); having 
fallen from a seventh floor win- 
dow; in Manhattan. In 1911 he 
successfully grafted the tibia bone 
from a dead man’s leg into a girl’s 
A In 1912, he saw the Titanic 
sink, 


Died. I-See-O (meaning “Plenty 
Fires”), 75 or 80, last of the 


Kiowa [Indian scouts, only ser- 
geant in the U. S. regular army 
holding his position for life;* of 
pneumonia; at Fort Sill, Okla. 


Died. Walter Leaf, 175, chair- 
man of the Westminster Bank (one 
of the “Big Five” banks); at Tor- 
quay, England. Onetime (1919-21) 
president of the Institute of Bank- 
ers, he was also a noted Greek 


*By special act of Congress, when the 
Indian scouts were disbanded in 1913. 


Ne 


The missing policy 
may wreck your business 


scholar, having translated the Iliad* 
and other poems. Henry Bell, bank- 
er, wrote of him: 

For while we see 

Crowns drop from kingly heads, and canker 
Attack the hereditary tree, 

Yet there is left one Leaf to be 

At once a Poet and a Banker. 


Died. Manuel Gondra, twice 
(1910 & 1920) President of Para- 
guay, onetime Minister to the 
U. S.; at Asuncion, Paraguay. 


*With Andrew Lang and Ernest Myers. 


F FIRE came tomorrow, the policy you most need 
would be the one you thought least important. 
Your physical assets undoubtedly would be covered, 
but there is no policy in the world that would under- 
write your records—and without the basic records of 
your business you couldn't even collect your insurance! 


Record protection cannot be written on paper. The 


record that is burned is gone forever. Record protection 
must be actual and absolute. And you won't feel right 
until you have your records in a Safe-Cabinet. 

Don't risk your continued business success by inad- 


equate record protection. Have a talk with the Safe- 
Cabinet Man the very next thing you do. Find out how 


The Safe-Cabinet line in- 
cludes Safes, Safe-Files, 
Safe-Kardex and Vault 
Doors to meet the re- 
quirements of every busi- 
ness, large or small. Let 
the Safe-Cabinet Man 
show you the protection 
your records deserve. 


big a chance you are taking. Know why Safe-Cabinet 
protection will set your mind at rest. This is one “con- 
ference” you should not postpone. Call him today—just 


use the coupon. 


Safe-Cabinet 


Division 


Rand Kardex Service 
Tonawanda, N.Y. 


Rand Kardex Service 
52 Kardex Park 
Tonawanda, N.Y. 


© Send the Safe-Cabinet Man 
(© Send me a copy of “Burned Records” 
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BA | T wassoon after the first Kilgen 
Organs were built that Johann 
Sebastian Bach captured the pipe organ’s 
tonal grandeur with his matchless com- 
sitions. Since 1640 Kilgen craftsmen 
‘ seen and kept pace with the develop- 
ment of the pipe organ. G] In countless 
churches, schools and auditoriums their 
instruments now give toneful testimony 
to three centuries of organ building ex- 
perience. An interesting booklet will be 
sent on request. Geo. Kilgen & Son, 
aK Inc., 4030 N. Union Bivd., 
| =i St. Louis, U.S.A. 
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USED as a gargle, a few drops 
of Absorbine, Jr. in water de- 
stroy germs, relieve irritation 
and soothe the inflamed tissue. 
Outside, used full strength, it 
breaks up the congestion and 
relaxes tension of the muscles. 


Keep it handy—use it freely— 
it has many other valuable uses, 
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THE PRESS 


Sapiro v. Ford 


The Dearborn Independent, sub- 
titled the “Chronicler of the Neg- 
lected Truth,” is a weekly maga- 
zine. Its present circulation is 
383,000. It retails for five cents a 
copy or $1.50 a year; it contains no 
advertising; hence, it costs Henry 


© Underwood 
AARON SAPIRO 


“ . . on the back of the farmer” 


Ford about $300,000 a year to 
publish it. It gives bits of infor- 
mation and advances the ideas of 
Mr. Ford. For example, the cur- 
rent issue contains such articles 
as: “A Preacher tells the Inside 
Story of Sinclair Lewis and his 
Preacher Book,” “The Gibson Girl 
and Other Symbols of Yesterday” 
by Vachel Lindsay, “The True 
Story of Mary’s Little Lamb,” 
“Japan Looks to America to Prevent 
Wars,” “Every Person Has at 
Least One Book in Him,” and the 
usual “Mr. Ford’s Page.” 

Among other things, Mr. Ford 
is a Hebrew-phobe. He employs 
no Jews in his mighty industries; 
he resents the grip that they have 
on certain U. S. businesses. And 
so it was natural that one of the 
early functions of the Dearborn In- 
dependent was to annoy the Sem- 
itic. In 1924 and 1925, 20 
articles written by Newspaperman 
Harry Dunn, under the pseudonym 
Robert Morgan, appeared on the 
subject: “Jewish Exploitation of 
Farmers’ Organizations.” The first 
article said flatly: “A band of Jew 
bankers, lawyers, advertising agen- 
cies, fruit packers, produce buyers, 
professional office managers and 
bookkeeping experts is on the back 
of the American farmer. . . . Born 
in the fertile fortune-seeking brain 
of a young Jew on the Pacific 
Coast a little more than five years 
ago ... the idea has turned mil- 
lions away from the pockets of the 
men who till the soil, and into the 
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hands of the Jews and their fol. 
lowers.” 

The young Jew referred to jg 
Aaron Sapiro, now 42, a lawyer, 
and the organizer of farmers’ co- 
operative associations which market 
$400,000,000 worth of foodstuffs 
annually. No doubt, Mr. Sapiro 
has made a -tidy profit from these 
ventures; no doubt, other Jews as 
well as farmers have shared. But 
Mr. Sapiro believes that Mr. Ford’s 
magazine has slandered him and 
hurt his business. Hence, he filed 
suit in 1925 to collect $1,000,000 
from Mr. Ford. Last week that 
suit went before the U. S. District 
Court in Detroit. It may last five 
weeks or five months. Mr. Sapiro’s 
underlying purposes are three: 1) 
to put Henry Ford through a thor- 
ough-going grilling on the witness 
stand;* 2) to put an end to his 
own and his magazine’s attacks on 
Jews; 3) to show the merits of 
Mr. Sapiro’s co-operative market- 
ing of farm products. 

Mr. Ford has hired able defense 
counsel, headed by Senator James 
A. Reed of Missouri (TiMgE, March 
7), for whose sharp tongue and 
inquisitorial powers many a lawyer 
yearns. The defense contends that 
there is no need of Mr. Ford tak- 
ing the witness stand or of drag- 
ging in the question of race pre- 
judice. Said Mr. Reed: “Neither 
the principles of co-operative mar- 
keting nor the Jewish race is on 
trial. . . . We are accused of 
libeling Mr. Sapiro, and it is there- 
fore his work and the plan which 
he expounded, that we seek to test. 
We claim that he was selfish in 
his motives, domineering in his tac- 
tics, and dangerous to the agricul- 
tural movement because of his at- 
tempts to control it.” 

It will be a queer trial. Judge 
Fred Raymond is a_ Protestant. 
Mr. Reed was born a Presbyterian 
and is a candidate for President. 
Mr. Ford, idealist, pacifist and 
manufacturing moralist, keeps his 
religion an enigma. William H. 
Gallagher, attorney for Attorney 
Sapiro, is a Roman Catholic. Mr. 
Sapiro, onetime orphanage waif 
and newsbcy, once studied to be a 
rabbi. 


. 


Chapter Heading 

The Age-Herald, oldest daily 
newspaper in Birmingham, Ala, 
was sold last week. The buyer 
was E. D. DeWitt of Manhattan 
who used to manage the late 
Grocer-Publisher Frank A. Munr- 
sey’s New York Herald. Mr. 
DeWitt told Birmingham _ two 
things: 1) that he had paid the 
Age-Herald’s previous owners 4 
“handsome profit” on their original 
investment; 2) that he was not 
going to change the staff or pene 
that had kept the Age-Herald ‘ 
step with the best thought of the 
community.” These were good 
businesslike statements by a man 
entering a booming city to operate 
a property already thriving on a 
monopoly in its field. 

When the Age-Herald was 


*People recall how flustered Mr. Ford 
was during his cross-examination in 1919 
when he sued the Chicago Tribune for 
$1,000,000 and received six cents. 
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founded in 1870, Birmingham con- 
sisted of a cotton field crossed hy 
two railroads. The first pages 
of the Age-Herald* described the 


action clearly certified the future - 


of super-industry in Alabama and 
endorsed the condition Birmingham 
has in mind when, like pushful 
Chicago, Detroit and Los Angeles, 
it calls itself “Greater Birming- 
ham.” After years of “becoming,” 
Birmingham was at last to be 

“oreat.” 

But for the last four years, ob- 
servant Alabamans have said that 
Birmingham’s new “greatness” 
began in 1922 when Publisher 
Frederick I. Thompson, who pub- 
lishes all the newspapers in Mobile 


Journal at Alabama’s capital, Mont- 
gomery, bought the Age-Herald. 
It is said that he made the 
purchase to get backing for 
Mobile’s $10,000,000 project in 
the Birmingham coal and _ steel 
district, that he sold it once his 
purpose was accomplished. 

Publisher Thompson had two 
partners when he bought the Age- 
Herald; Braxton Bragg Comer, 
the first citizen of Alabama, 
79 this year, who governed Ala- 
bama from 1907 to 1911, and his 
son, Donald Comer. 
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Great in Greater Birmingham | 


first activities of the first promo- 
ters and engineers in the coal-and- 
iron-studded mountains that were 
to make Birmingham the first in- 
dustrial city of the South. The 
Age-Herald gave its encouragement 
to the early iron-and-steelmongers 
who tried and failed, and tried again 
and again to make good metal 
from the sulphurous mountain ore 
and sell it profitably. It helped 
educate Birmingham out of its 
suicidal policy of selling cheap 
pig iron to northern manufacturers, 

The U. S. Steel Corp. put George 
Gordon Crawford in as 38-year-old 
president of the Tennessee Coal, 
Iron and Railroad Co. with the 
cheery news that he was like “a 
man who, having a millstone hung 
about his neck, has been thrown 
into a rushing current and told to 
swim upstream.” 

Birmingham’s growing pains were 
fierce ones. She had lots of labor 
and lots of ore, but both of low 
quality. She had nine railroads 
but these, after most of her other 
difficulties were solved, were long 
in the throes of rate wars. And 
after the railroads were quieted and 
regulated, two wide new vistas 
opened, calling Birmingham __ to 
fresh effort—the vistas of enor- 
mous power from nearby Muscle 
Shoals and of egress to the Gulf 
of Mexico down the Warrior River. 

Muscle Shoals, a Federal project, products go, their eccom- 
still hangs fire, but the Alabama plishment arouses a just 
Legislature at its last session pride. 


“| GENERAL ELECTRIC 


money for a state-controlled ter- 
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“I WILL,” says Chicago’s motto 
“WE DID,” said the Illinois Central 


Chicago is jubilant now that the 
Illinois Central has electrified its 


tracks between Michigan Boulevard 
and the lake. 


This is significant. For Chicago, the 
city made by the railroads, is now 
being made beautiful by the railroads. 
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General Electric supplied all 
of the control equipment and 
the air compressors as well 
as 260 of the powerful driv- 
ing motors used in the new 
electric cars of the Illinois 
Central. Further evidence of 
Chicago’s improvement is 
shown in the G-E lights on 
the famous State Street 
“White Way” and in the 
thousands of G-E street 
lights all over the city that 
are giving Chicago better 
illumination. Wherever G-E 


Instances of civic improvement such 
as this are becoming more numerous. 
Public spirit and co-operation plus 
electricity can accomplish much in 
any community. 


minal at the port of Mobile, 
whither the Warrior flows. This 


*The Age-Herald, circulation now 39,256 
is Birmingham’ s —. morning paper, There 
are an evening News (79,803) and a 
Scripps-Howard Post (52,484). 
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Clark’s Famous Cruises 
BY CUNARD LINE BIG NEW OIL-BURNERS 
at rates including hotels, guides, drives, fees. 


AY AND WESTERN 
MEDITERRANEAN 
52 DAYS, $600 to $1300 
Third Cruise 
ss **LANCASTRIA’? July 2 
to the sunny Mediterranean—visiting 
its lands so replete with history, ro- 
mance and legend, and to Norway, 
the scenic wonderland of the earth. 
Itinerary includes Lisbon, (Madrid), 
Spain, (Granada) Tangier, Algiers, 
Italy, the Riviera, Sweden, Norway, 
Scotland, (Paris-London) Germany, 

European stop-overs. 


Jan. 16, 28, Around the World 
8th Cruise; 125 days; $1250 to $3000. 
Jan.25,’28, To the Mediterranean 


24th Cruise; 65 days; $600 to $1700. 
South Africa—India Cruise; Jan. 25, ’28 


FRANK C. CLARK 


Times Bldg., N. Y. 





They can fight sore throat all day! 


Gargling alone 


is not enough! 


Sore throat demands 
continuous treatment! 


ERM-LADEN schoolrooms, 
Dangerous weather . . . Danger 
of grippe, influenza, tonsilitis! 


Physicians now say: To cure sore 
throat an occasional gargle is not 
enough. You should fight sore throat 
all day long! 


With Formamint the throat is kept con- 
tinuously bathed in an antiseptic of proved 
germicidal power. Yet Formamint cannot 
harm the delicate throat tissues. 


And children like Formamint. Let them 
take one of these tablets every hour or so 
to treat sore throat; every two or three 
hours to help prevent it. All druggists. 
The Bauer Chemical Co., Dept. O-5,113 W. 
18th St., N. Y. C. 


Doctors endorse it 


ormamint 


THE GERM-KILLING THROAT TABLET 


everything an Alabaman should 
have been—Civil War cadet, large- 
seale farmer, large investor in 
manufactories, wholesale merchant, 
citizen with public spirit enough to 
enter politics and fight for reforms 
himself. Railway rates had been 
the issue of his political career. 
Water-transportation for inland 
Alabama industry was the end to 
which he now gave his name and 
money, until the end was won. 
Not for a “handsome profit” Ala- 
bamans said, had the Hon. Mr. 
Comer and Publisher Thompson 


CECELIA WYCKOFF 
She hid from bulls and bears 


used the Age-Herald, but as an in- 
strument to develop their state 
which, when developed, may well 
be served by step-keeping public 
servants, journalistic and other- 
wise, from foreign states. 


Owners 


On the .blue and sometimes the 
golden front cover of the distin- 
guished Magazine of Wall Street, 
there often appears the signature 
of its editor and publisher—C. G. 
Wyckoff. Manhattanites were sur- 
prised last week upon learning that 
this name does not belong to a 
brother, cousin, nephew, uncle or 
any other blood relation of Rich- 
ard D. Wyckoff, the financial writer 
who founded the magazine in 1907. 
The name is that of his wife— 
Cecelia Gertrude (Shere) Wyckoff. 
The secret came out with news 
that Mr. Wyckoff had sold to Mrs. 
Wyckoff for $500,000. his minority 
holding in the publication, which 
she had built up from 1,500 to 73,- 
000 circulation. 

Certainly no businessman, no 
bull or bear on the stock exchange 
would have been shrewd enough to 
guess that the Magazine of Wall 
Street, for the last 16 years, has 
been the work of a woman who 
once wanted to be a prima donna. 
Mrs. Wyckoff lives at Great Neck, 
L. I. has two daughters, wears 
flowers as big as her face, and is 
as energetic in her office as an out- 
fielder on a windy day. 
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CINEMA 


New Pictures 


The Love of Sunya (Gloria 
Swanson). Samuel L. (“Roxy”) 
Rothafel, bequeather of radio out- 
fits to disabled veterans and radio 
music to the U. &., invited Man- 
hattan celebrities to the opening 
of his new “cathedral of motion 
picture,” world’s largest theatre, 
They came—the Mayor, actors, 
chorines, bankers, merchants, law- 
yers. They beheld a vast, bronzed, 
Spanish Renaissance structure im- 
posing its Moorish splendor upon 
the corner of Seventh Ave. and 
50th St., in the backyard neigh- 
borhood of Broadway, otherwise 
a-sprawl with garages, night clubs, 
hot-dog stands, pawn-jewelers. In- 
side it was golden-brown, well 
ventilated, pagan-like in its florid 
adornment. Three organists played 
in grand concert on a Kimball or- 
gan, which is said to have the 
properties of a symphony orches- 
tra. Then came an invocation: “Ye 
Portals bright . . . unite us all to 
worship at beauty’s throne.” Then 
a dedication. All was_ solemn, 
The audience was awed. The 
“cathedral” looked every cent of 


its $10,000,000 advertised cost. The 
Roxy Symphony Orchestra burst 
into the “Star-Spangled Banner.” 
The Mayor sprang to his feet, 
The audience sprang as promptly _ 
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HIMSELF 
by Percy Marks 


“A document 
of our own 
times ; accurate, 
racy and dis- 
tinguished.” 


NEW YORK TIMES 


3rd Big 
Printing ! 


CENTURY - Enduring Books 
BOOK SALE! 


Thousands of volumes, on almost every § 
conceivable subject, at an average HA 
of PUBLISHERS’ PRICES, We_pay 
transportation anywhere. Write for Cats 
logue No. 26 T. 


HOCHSCHILD, KOHN & CO. _ Baltimore, Md. 
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as possible considering its lap 
cluttered with hats, coats, canes. 
After hours’ of preliminary 
tableaux, solo singing, orchestral 
music, ballet, the cathedral gave 
over to Gloria Swanson-on-screen 
who endured through an intermin- 
able legend in which a girl, know- 
ing not whether to devote herself 
to a career as opera singer, to her 
lover or to a wealthy villain, dis- 
covers (in a crystal) the horrible 
effect of conducting herself for the 
sake of the career or the loveless 


N. E. A. 


SAMUEL L. ROTHAFEL 
Happiness ...when the soul is pure 


wifehood, and thereupon marries the 
lover. The effect of the lover is 
not picturized because (according 
to the faith expounded ardently 
and ex cathedra by the sub-titles) 
happiness is inevitable when the 
soul -is pure. 


Rubber Tires (Bessie Love). 
The heroine bundles her family 
into a rickety automobile, 
sets out for California and better 
fortune. Literally, luck is with her, 
for the manufacturers advertise 
a huge reward for return of her 
car. It is the first they ever made 
—valuable, therefore, by way of 
contrast. In chasing the party 
across the continent, the director 
provides good farce. 


The Living Dead Man is a 
French film based on Pirandello’s 
The Late Mattia Pascal. The 
amazing absurdities of the philo- 
sophical deadhead who would live, 
love and be irresponsible, somehow 
hold the screen version together in 
an amusing roll-and-tumble that is 
Neither slapstick nor _ brilliant 
comedy. That Pirandello’s satiri- 
cal quibbles of intangibility should 
have been considered for picturiza- 
tion is even more astounding than 
the film’s partial success. 


Let It Rain (Douglas MacLean, 
Shirley Mason). Pants drop down, 
men slip on the sidewalks, a goat 
butts a marine off a battleship, all 


the principal characters 
themselves around the countryside 
without once stumbling into a 
funny situation. The hero marries 
the heroine. 


THEATRE 


New Plays 


Earth. The second production by 
the young insurgents (TIME, March 
14) at the 52nd Street Theatre is 
more conventional in stage me- 
chanics, though thoroughly “arty” 
in its choice of subject—the South- 
ern U. S. Negro. Author Em Jo 
Basshe is by birth Russian, which 
is merely incidental to the fact 
that he has not lived long among 
the blacks. Therefore, it is not 
strange that his main character, 
a woman who is torn ‘between 





chase 


voodoo magic and hysterical Chris- 
tianity, distracted by the death of 
her six children, driven finally to 
loud rebellion against all the 
Powers of Destiny, should repre- 
sent man in the primitive rather 
than in the African type. In the 
end she is slain on a mountain top 
by the fanatics whose beliefs she 
challenges. In the course of the 
drama, the Negro actors. chant 
spirituals, which are welcome to 
a bored audience. 


The Heaven-Tappers are a lot of 
crooks who draw money from 
Virginia moonshiners in return for 
synthetic religion. Their scheme: 
to invade the domains of the 
desperate distillers bearing with 
them the priestly emoluments of 
a fantastic religious cult; there 
to prattle assorted mysticisms 
garnered from better established 
sects; to work the mountaineers 
into a frenzy that will persuade 


©) 


More Facts for Stockholders 


Far-sighted savers invest their dollars in pro- 
ducing enterprises, because they recognize 
that dollars can be made to earn more in prop- 








erty than they can as currency in the bank. 


a 


These investors realize that dollars invested 
in property are subject to both appreciation 
and depreciation in value. 


—_————— 


Recently, therefore, they have learned to de- 
mand periodic statements as to the condition, 
future, and value of the property representing 
their invested dollars. Thorough accounting 
for that part of the asset accounts made up of 
property, is essential in verifying the accuracy, 
not only of the balance sheet, but of the earn- 
ings statement as well. 


a 


When plant accounts and depreciation are 
checked with the carefully controlled data pre- 
sented in American Appraisal Service, stock- 
holders are satisfied, management is protected. 


The American Appraisal Company 


MILWAUKEE 


Public Utilities + Industrials 


Real Estate Properties 


Natural Resources 


aLA_NATIONAL ORGANIZ AT) ON Fae 
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them to donate money for the 
building of a church; then to skip 
the hills and return to the | 
bootleggers, with the church fund. 
Little did they reck that Red 
Belwyn (Margaret Lawrence), 
beautiful crookess of the gang, 
would discover LOVE through the 
burly person of Devil Ace Gilson 
{Louis Bennison), head of the 
Southern Gentlemen’s Association 
of Moonshiners. But she does. 
And the evildoers drink wood 
alcohol, thereby losing forever their 
sight of God’s true Heaven. This 


melodrama, which might have been 


250 POWER > 
MICROSCOPE /,/ 
COPE /; 


Educational and entertaining, 
this fine instrument familiarizes 
young and old with life around 
us thatis invisible to the unaided 
eye. Tiny insects appear as mon- 
sters. Plant and mineral life 
revealnew beauties in form 
and color. Idealforstudents, 
home, office, dentists, phy- 
sicians, scientists and la 
oratory. Precise optical JY 
qualities, giving va- 
riable magnification 
from 100 to 250 di- 
ameters. Tilting 
stand. Black finish, 
nickel trim. Com- 
pete with plushg 

ned case, prepared 
slide and instruc- 
tions. 100 Power 
Model$8.50.Atyour 
dealer or direct, 

— Money 

ck guarantee. 

Further information 
free upon request. “ 


ZyesS 
Wollensak Optical Company 
907 Hudson Avenue : Rochester, N. Y. 





Read the story of 
George F. Baker 


What has become of the ‘new woman’’? 
Is Al Smith only a handshaker? 


Find the answers to these and many 
others in APRIL 


UCCESS 
MAGAZINE 


Success Magazine, Graybar Bldg., New York City. 
Enclosed find 10c for back issue sample copy. 
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good satire-comedy, is both thick 
and thin. 

The New Yorkers. Edyth Totten 
is high priestess of a special cult 
of suburban ladies who have taken 
up the drama in a serious, con- 
templative way. With their con- 
scientious contributions she has 
built her own theatre. Consequent- 
ly there is no stopping her. Last 
week, she presented a semi-pro- 
fessional revue with professional 
intentions. The ensuing embarrass- 
ment only went to prove again that 
these things should be left to ex- 
perienced hands. 


Thou Desperate Pilot. Zoe Akins, 
who loves the refined minority and 
wrote Déclassé, offered this as first 
of a forthcoming series of 
plays. The title is derived from 
Romeo’s line on suicide by poison.* 
Through the intricate entangle- 
ments of silken society, Zelda Beale 
(Miriam Hopkins), U. S. girl, is 
inveigled into accepting Louis 
Brant (Charles Henderson), al- 
though drawn by love to Lord Eric 
Hamilton (David Hawthorne). 
When Brant has broken under the 
last cocktail, she is free to marry 
Lord Hamilton, who proves himself 
very English by rigidly rejecting 
all conciliatory overtures. So Zelda 
jumps off the roof, giving a touch 
of finality to a diffused drama 
that was probably written to order 
and to formula in a hurry. 


Inheritors. As the last in her 
repertory, Eva Le Gallienne re- 
vives Susan Glaspell’s Inheritors, 
a play on true Americanism. For 
those who do not object to a lofty 
propaganda with their theatre, it 
offers tense, lucid drama. For 
others, it seems wordy. The first 
scene shows the farmer-pioneer, 
Silas Morton (Robert F. Ross), 
struggling against the materialism 
of his family who object to be- 
queathing their best hill to the 
state for the erection of a college 
that will preserve “the best that 
has been thought and said.” But 
in 1879, Morton College is founded. 
By 1920, it has grown so that 
state appropriations are needed 
for further expansion. Senator 
Lewis advises the College presi- 
dent, descendant of the founder, 
to muffle the voice of radical 
Professor Holden (Sayre Crawley) 
if he expects government aid. This 
is done, but the president cannot 
throttle Madeline (Josephine Hutch- 
inson), granddaughter of the 
founder,- who insists that  con- 
scientious objectors ought not to 
be gaoled and that she has a right 
to say so, on Morton Hill espe- 
cially. Deserted by her influential 
relatives, the girl is forced to 
choose between indictment on an 
espionage charge and _ retraction. 
She does the noble thing, suffers 
the fate of every good citizen who 
lifts eyes higher than the mob. 
It becomes increasingly clear that, 
in Josephine Hutchinson, Miss Le 
Gallienne has found a young ac- 
tress of bright talent. 

*Thou desperate pilot now at once run on 


Thy dashing rocks thy sea-sick weary 
bark! 
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Showing in Manhattan 


These are the plays which seem 
most important: 


An American Tragedy—High spots of Mr, 
Dreiser’s novel about a boy flung to the 
electric chair for not being a man. 

The Barker—A ballyhoo romance of the 
circus, colorful and tense. 


Broadway—tThe big hit. 

Caponsacchi—Walter Hampden’s com. 
pany in picturesque drama based on 
Browning’s The Ring and the Book. 


Fourteenth Street Theatre—Eva Le Gal. 
lienne presents tried plays at popular 
prices. 

Gentlemen Prefer Blondes—Anita Loos’s 
siren snooping about for goldfish. 

Lulu Belle—Lenore Ulric as a _ colored 
prostitute who struts to Paris and strangu- 
lation. 

The Play’s The Thing—On de-scandalizing 
a prima donna. 

Pygmalion—The Guild presents Shaw on 
making a Duchess Britannica. 

The Road To Rome—Why Hannibal left 
town. 

Saturday’s Children—An altogether love. 
ly, brilliant comedy of marriage without 
money. 

Theatre Guild Repertory—The Brothers 
Karamazov, The Silver Cord. 

Trelawny of the Wells—All-star revival 
of Pinero’s play on actors. 


These plays are also running: 
Abie’s Irish Rose—The races nip each 
other before conglomeration. 
Chicago—Tabloid slush drools over a 
murderess. Burly satire. 


The Constant Nymph—Sanger’s Circus 
on the stage. Eventful temperaments. 

The Constant Wife—Ethel Barrymore in 
sophisticated comedy on love outside wed- 
lock. 

Crime—The perfect robbery by 2 sainted 
criminal. 

The Devil In The Cheese—Gentle romance 
of a girl’s dream-life. 

Fog—Mystery melodrama aboard ship. 

Gertie—Poor but honest in a wicked city. 

Grand Guignol—Unrefined cruelty in hor- 
ror plays. 


The Ladder—Re-incarnation with opti- 
mistic overtones. 


Ned McCobb’s Daughter—A Maine woman 
with a thieving husband and New England 
conscience. By the Guild Company. 

New Playwrights Theatre—Earth, Loud 
Speaker, and other plays by American 
authors. 

Night Hawk—Successful revival. 


The Noose—Melodrama with many tears, 
about a boy who shot for Mother’s honor. 


The Scarlet Lily—Pale account of a War 
bride on a farm with temptation. 

Set A Thief—Shrieks in the night; one 
of the better horrifiers. 

Sinner—Amusing comedy about a little 
wife who forgot that business comes before 
everything. 

The Squall—A thousand-watt Mamma in- 
vades a Spanish household. 

Tommy—A cute comedy on marriage in 
spite of parents’ consent. 

Two Girls Wanted—A lily-white yet 
amusing comedy of rustic simplicity tri- 
umphant. 

What Anne Brought Home—The gentle 
bridegroom victorious by making a fish 
farm out of a mud hole. 


Window Panes—Russian lovelight shining 
through. 


Wooden Kimono—Insanity, murder, mys- 
tery and every other creepy thing. 


ENTERTAINMENT WITH MUSIC 
Countess Maritza, Criss Cross, The Desert 
Song, Iolanthe, The Nightingale, Oh, Kay!, 
Peggy-Ann, Pirates of Penzance, Queen 
High, Scandals, Bye, Bye, Bonnie. 


CINEMA 


Beau Geste, The Better ’Ole, The Big 
Parade, Don Juan, The Fire Brigade, Old 
Ironsides, Metropolis, Stark Love, Tell It 
To The Marines, What Price Glory. 
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BOOKS 


NON-FICTION 
Kingdom, Power, Glory 


When have Americans, as repre- 
sented by their major writers and 
public characters, been sufficiently 
the masters of their environment 
to live symmetrically, to possess a 
vital native culture? 

Thoughtful commentators like 
Lord Bryce are no longer read 
(“too longwinded”). Brilliant spe- 
cialists like Thomas Beer’ are 
chuckled over, then dismissed as 
satirists (“too clever’). Lewis 
Mumford steps forward, more pene- 
trating than a Van Wyck Brooks, 
more coherent than a Ralph Adams 
Cram, far more mature, mannerly 
and historical than any Mencken, 
with a book* that is badly needed. 
He succinctly, brilliantly yet mel- 
lowly, summarizes U. S. culture to 


ate. 

“The settlement of America had 
its origins in the unsettlement of 
Europe,” is his premise. The colo- 
nists were “stripped Europeans”: 
stripped by Protestantism of hu- 
manity, by science of faith, by the 
Age-of-Reason of government. A 
lak or exaggeration of one of 
these three—the kingdom, the pow- 
er, the glory—has characterized all 
but 30 years of U. S. history. The 
golden day of Hawthorne, Emerson, 
Thoreau, Melville and Whitman 
lasted from 1830 to 1860. 

Then came the Civil War, “a 
white gash.” Lincoln, a man of 
full height, was cut down. Soon 
after, men were describing life as 
“not dying.” Industrialism con- 
tinued the war, continued slavery. 
Lincoln’s son headed the Pullman 
Co. Andrew Carnegie vowed to re- 
tire to Oxford at 30 but amassed 
millions instead, and wished an- 
other generation the joy he had 
missed in libraries. Charles Fran- 
cis Adams went in for railroads. 
Colorless, sad Howells, despairing 
Mark Twain, bitter-black Ambrose 
Bierce were the successors of Her- 
man Melville, whose grappling with 
the primeval had been tragic but 
sublime; of Whitman, whom Mark 
Twain congratulated on having 
lived to see the marvels of steam 
and electricity. “The guts were 
gone from idealism” and William 
James offered a “pragmatic aquie- 
scence” to materialism: a_ philo- 
sophy of becoming, not being. 

Emerson lived to see that “things 
&re in the saddle.” They have 
stayed there ever since. 

What of the future? Mr. Mun- 


ford is not one to forget that 
Whitman apostrophized a locomo- 
tive, that Emerson thought a swift 
transatlantic liner could be as beau- 
tiful as a star, that Thoreau en- 
Joyed wind singing on telegraph 
wires, But machines were only in- 
struments, not manna or masters 
to these men. So he finds little 
health in the so-called Chicago 
realists of today. He sees their 
renowned leader, Theodore Dreiser, 


*THE GoLDEN Day—Lewis Mumford— 


Boni & Liveright ($2.50). 


swallowing the drab scene “with a 
vast 
gulfing, nothing more: 
tion or creation. 


THE CREAM .... 


@ There is no room in TIME for the second-rate, the incon- 
sequential. The following new books are advertised here by 
their publishers only at the express invitation of TIME’s 
Book Editor. Not all the good books are here advertised; 
but all the books here advertised are gosd. 

@ They are books selected from extensive lists as being of 
outstanding merit and interest for TIME-readers. Laudatory 
“blurbs” are purposely omitted, being unnecessary. Each 
book’s mere presence in the list testifies to its excellence; 
each book admitted has been, or will be, descriptively re- 


ported in TIME text. 


Q Reading these books you will partake of the cream of this 


season’s literature. 
Fiction 

ELMER GANTRY—Sinclair Lewis* 
—Harcourt, Brace ($2.50). Min- 
isters flayed. 

DoomspAY—Warwick Deeping— 
Knopf ($2.50). A Pandora of rural 
England. 

THE KING’s HENCHMAN—Edna 
St. Vincent Millay—Harper ($2). 
Libretto for “the greatest U. S. 
opera.” 

LeaD Me INTO TEMPTATION— 
Frank Heller—Crowell ($2). A 
lighter vein of Scandinavia. 

BLACK BUTTERFLIES — Elizabeth 
Jordan—Century ($2). Courageous 
honesty versus intemperate egoism, 
in a nowadays wife. 

DECADENCE—Maxim Gorky—Mc- 
Bride ($2.50). His first novel since 
the War; peasant plutocrats. 

East SIDE, West SimpE—Felix 
Riesenberg — Harcourt, Brace 
($2.50). Epical treatment of Man- 
hattan, isle of psychlones. 

THE SHOOTING PartTy—Anton 
Chekhov—David McKay ($1.25). 
First English translation of his 
only novel. 

THE UNKNOWN PortT—Christine 
W. Parmenter—Crowell ($2). 
Where a teashop’s ship sailed. 

THE PLUTOCRAT—Booth Tarking- 
ton—Doubleday, Page ($2). An 
Illinois Caesar visits Carthage. 

CHILDREN OF THE MORNING— 
W. L. George—Putnam ($2). What 
became of 59 children on a desert 
island. 


Verse 


PERSONAE (Collected Poems) — 
Ezra Pound—Boni & Liveright 
($3.50). An esthetic outline of 
history. 


*Last year he explored Kansas, 


Sinctarm Lewis* 


Non-Fiction 


THE GOLDEN DAy—Lewis Mum- 
ford—Boni & Liveright ($2.50). 
Cultural history of the-U. S. bot- 
tled in crystal. 

HAWKERS AND WALKERS IN EARLY 
AMERICA—Richardson Wright—-Lip- 
pincott ($4.50). A history of U. S. 
vagabond commerce, illustrated. 


THE OUTLINE OF Sanity—Gil- 
bert K. Chesterton—Dodd, Mead 
($2.50). Glorifying the economic 
individual. 

THE History Or ATLANTIS— 
Lewis Spence — David McKay 
($3.50). act and analogy about 
the mislaid continent. 


THE FURTHER VENTURE BooKkK— 
Elinor Mordaunt—Century ($4). 
Lone woman in the South Seas. 

THE Story OF PHILOSOPHY—Will 
Durant—Simon & Schuster ($5). 
The sages humanized, from Plato 
to John Dewey. 


THe MytH Or THE INpivipvaAL— 
Charles W. Wood—John Day 
($2.50). |Uncontroversial critique 
of the U. S. ego. 


Biography 


WILLIAM HOHENZOLLERN: The 
Last of the Kaisers—Emil Ludwig 
—Putnam ($5). “The colossal 
egoist, the spoof Napoleon.” 

THE RoapD To THE TEMPLE—Su- 
san Glaspell—Stokes ($3.50). Bi- 
ography of the late George Cram 
Cook by Mrs. Cook. 

NAPOLEON—Emil 
& Liveright ($3). 
or hyperbole. 


Missouri and adjacent states dis- 


Ludwig—Bonit 
Without nimbus 


guised as a book salesman; met and studied preachers for his pages. 
In Kansas City he gave a pulpit demonstration, asked God to strike 


him dead if He existed. 


Lewis was already dead, spiritually. 


Preachers explained later that Author 


But like Main Street, Babbitt 


and Arrowsmith, Elmer Gantry will be long remembered as a piece 


of national literature. 


@ Should booksellers fail, the facilities of TIME’s book department are at its 


readers’ disposal to enlarge upon or order the above, or any’ other, books. 


Inclose 


cash or a check to the Book Editor, TIME the Newsmagazine, Penton Building, 
Cleveland, Ohio, making plain to whom you wish your purchases sent. 
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hippopotamus 


Dewey he finds serviceable but 
juiceless, with a mode of ex- 
pression “as depressing as a sub- 
way ride.” William James at least 
had a style, the lack of which sug- 
gests an organic failing in his dis- 
ciple. Philosopher Santayana pre- 
serves a sense of beauty, but is at 
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once exotic and provincial. 

Only from men whose meaning 
is not yet altogether clear is there 
great promise—Robert Frost, Va- 
chel Lindsay—and from the new 
attitudes of science: pure research 
and speculation; the translations, 
such as A. N. Whitehead’s Science 
and the Modern World, of science 
into full human existence. 

The Significance of such a book 
as this might be emphasized by its 
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WRITERS! 


“The Palmer 
Course would 
have saved me 
years of labor.” 


mead 


JIM TULLY, author of the brilliant novel 
“Jarnegan’’ and of work appearing in 
American Mercury, Vanity Fair, Liberty, 

“TI recall writing my first short story 
. . . it was a tale of the ring called ‘Battle 
Galore,’ and Clayton Hamilton gave me 
advice on how to ‘build it up.” . . . Iam 
certain that the Palmer Course would have 
saved me years of labor.”’ 


says: 


Think what it would mean to you to have 
at your elbow as you write, a man who can 
impart to you that elusive something that 
makes characters live and stories grip— 
what most writers spend years to acquire. 
That, and more, the Palmer Institute can 
give you. 


Parmer INsTITUTE_OF AUTHORSHIP 
Palmer Building, Hollywood, Cal. 
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“election” to one of the new month- 
ly book clubs with their impetus- 
lending memberships. Sociological- 
ly it overshadows any novel that 
may be written this year or an- 
other, precisely as a college lecture 
overshadows a country school spell- 
ing bee. Indeed it was delivered in 
substance during a series of lec- 


LEwis MUMFORD 


“The guts were gone from ideal- 


tures to an international group of 
students at Geneva. Whatever 
readers its rapid, crystalline, aph- 
oristic pages fail to drive back 
to the best in U. S. literature, it 
will furnish with at least a vivid 
sequence of that literature’s suc- 
cessive ideals. 

The Author. Lewis Mumford 
was borr in Flushing, L. I., so late 
as 1895. He attended Manhattan 
universities, pursuing science and 
pedagogy. His contributions to a 
wide variety of publications culmi- 
nated in an associate editorship on 
the Dial. Since 1920 he has edit- 
ed the Sociological Review in Eng- 
land. He acknowledges an “intel- 
lectual debt” to Professor Patrick 
Geddes of India and Edinburgh, 
whose work in synthetics (making 
science, especially biology and geog- 
raphy, serve society in town-plan- 
ning, education, etc.) he began in- 
vestigating and studying, by letter, 
in 1916. Already two Mumford 
books have wide fame: The Story 
of Utopias and Sticks and Stones 
(U. S._ civilization understood 
through U. S. architecture). 


FICTION 


Potent Jew 

PowER— Lion Feuchtwanger — 
Viking Press ($2.50). The hand- 
some, malevolent features of Joseph 
Siiss Oppenheimer leer through hazy 
German history. A money-lender, 
fawning but audacious, he makes 
himself indispensable to Duke Karl 
Alexander of Swabia, the peace of 
whose hairy bosom depends only 
upon war, wine and women. As 
finance minister, Siiss rises to a 
cruel, dizzy pinnacle, from which 
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he plunges voluntarily when his 
duties as procurer for the ducal 
bed involve his own daughter. He 
avenges her suicide and atones, 
with racial intensity, on the execu. 
tion platform.... The treatment of 
prodigious figures in a pageantric 
time is in the grand, kaleidoscopic 
manner of Dumas, overcast with 
the mysticism of Jewry. Imported 
after a wide success in Europe, the 
book has not been equaled this sea- 
son as a four-square, full-blooded, 
Jehovian chronicle. 


Beloved Bruiser 

StorE OF LaAptEs—Louis Golding 
—Knopf ($2.50). Bulls, despite 
the talk, do not frequent china 
shops. But boxers do, sometimes, 
invade polite society. Wordy but 
facile Author Golding is here en- 
gaged, and most engaging, with 
Jimmy Burton, Burmondsey bruis- 
er, on Mediterranean shores. The 
warm widow whose puny son he is 
physically cultivating shows her 
gratitude for favors absently be- 
stowed, by saving him from an 
emotional cropper over a “toff” 
(lady). Back he goes to “frail, 
wistful but sublimely impudent” 
Emma Creamer, of Poplar 
(equivalent: Hoboken). ... Louis 
Golding, whose eloquent  tonsure 
was lately a feature of Oxford 
University, has written with sunny 
charm before this (Seacoast of 
Bohemia, Sicilian Noon, etc.), and 
once out of his Jewish bones 
(Day of Atonement). 


Ambivalent 

Tig STRONGER Gop—Eric Warin 
—Brentano’s ($2). Heroines call 
“gentlemen” have been the vogue. 
They combine fascination and 
sportsmanship, but not ladylike 
morals and manners. Now comes 
Freya Von  Herrenstein trying 
bravely to be both a_ gentleman 
and a lady. For ten years she 
passes as her dead twin brother, 
Kurt—at home, at military school, 
in the Ubians, in gay 19th Cen- 
tury Vienna. Love, of course, is 
the deity referred to by the title. 
The report, “Missing in action,” 
is her prothalamium. ... Author 
Waring is not just clever. He 
writes with scrupulous attention 
to his main obligations—sharp 
characters, vivid atmosphere, swift 
plot and plenty of it. Grant his 
one demand, Freya’s _ incredible 
ambivalence, and he repays with 
corking entertainment. 


Nut-Brown Pantheist 

THE FieLtp Or Mustarp—A. E. 
Coppard—Knopf ($2.50). Short 
Storyteller Coppard, nut-brown 
pantheist, transcribes life in hedge 
row England with a simplicity that 
seems accurate and genuine. His 
overtones are of something dark, 
gentle, gypsyesque. Some themes: 
an errant stag and a_ hearty 
poacher; lusty village women, ly- 
ing in a mustard field after fagot- 
gathering, wish that love could 
return; the noblesse oblige of 8 
lonely schoolmaster and a prow 
lady; two aging, air-plant spin- 
sters and how one of them nearly 
took root in village soil, 
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AN EVENING THIS WEEK 


There is no significance to the 


following eight QUIZZ games. 


But they inform, amuse, excite. 

Invite your shrewdest friends. 

Equip them with pencils, with 
paper. 


Appoint a Quizzer and Umpire 
and Time-keeper. 


The Quizzer. It is the Quizzer’s 
function to read the questions in clear, 
loud voice while your friends write 
down the answers. When all the 
answers have been written down, the 
friends exchange papers and the 
Quizzer reads the correct answers. 
The Quizzer may be empowered to 
govern argument and behavior dur- 
ing the game, but at a really good 


grade party there are separately ap- 
pointed: 


The Umpire. It is the Umpire’s 
function. to settle disputes, to give or 
withhold credit for this or that answer. 
The Umpire is omnipotent and is 


GAME No. 1 


1) What animal did Balaam 


smite cruelly? 


2) With what automobile does 
an intelligent man associate the 
numbers 50-60-70-80? 


3) What flower (not a gardenia 
or a lily-of-valley) may a_high- 
omy bride-groom wear in button- 
ole? 


4) What onetime Chicago horse- 
car. conductor writes notable fic- 
tion in Norway? 


5) What onetime third assistant 
barkeeper in Manhattan now writes 
notable verse in England? 

6) What degree of relationship 
existed between most of the Egyp- 
tian Pharoahs and their queens be- 
fore marriage? 

7) What act of mayhem did the 
farmer’s wife commit on three 


mice? 9) Who stamped yellow fever 


8) Who is this: 


empowered to banish people from the 
house, if necessary. 


The Time-keeper. He holds a 


regulation stop-watch and cries out 
to the Quizzer when 15 seconds have 
elapsed (the legal time limit between 
questions). 


Who will be champion at your 
house? Champion is determined not 
by the total number of questions 


answered correctly, but by the 
GREATEST NUMBER OF 
GAMES WON. In the event of a 
tie between two or more persons, 
these persons will compare their 
scores game by game, to learn which 
of them answered the greatest num- 
ber of questions. If they are still 
tied, they will settle the matter as be- 
comes ladies and gentlemen.* 


*Lady and a gentleman tied, gentleman will 
discover a mistake in his score, withdraw. 
Two ladies tied will “draw lots.” Two gen- 
tlemen will dice. Two boors, louts or 
bounders will duel with fists or canes. 


out of the Panama Canal Zone? 


10) What adjective is popularly 
applied to Happy Hooligan’s broth- 
er, Gus? 


11) What U. S. poet (now 
dead) married a consumptive girl 
of 13? 


12) What does 
mean in English? 


13) Who said: “Don’t give up 
the ship!” 


14) What did Father William 
threaten to do to the young man 
who asked him so many questions? 


15) What stables did Hercules 
clean out? 


16) Oscar Wilde notoriously 
preferred carnations.of what color? 


Ish _ ka-bibble 


17) What must a Boy Scout do 
every day? 
18) Who is 


author of the 





phrase “cabbages and kings?” 

19) In what general direction 
do you travel in going from the 
Atlantic to the Pacific through the 
Panama Canal? 


20) To.what prominent Mo- 
hammedan was the “original” Fa- 
tima related by blood? 


21) The wife of what French 
Premier murdered an editor in 
1914? 


22) In what part of the body 
is the bile secreted? 


23) What is a Percheron? 


24) For what might King 
Arthur have sued Sir Lancelot? 


25) For how many years did the 
Children of Israel wander about 
before they reached the Promised 


Land? 


GAME No. 2 


1) What is a “cock-horse”? 


2) Six of the Seven Mortal 
Sins are: wrath, envy, lust, glut- 
tony, covetousness and sloth. What 
is the seventh? 


3) What famed Republican 
editor, who ran for President in 
1872 on the Democratic ticket, 
said: “I never said all Democrats 
were saloon-keepers. What I said 
was that all saloon-keepers were 
democrats”’? 


4) What was the maiden name 
of Mrs. Abraham Lincoln? 


5) Who is: 


No. 23 Wall St. 
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6) Who refused to lead the 
Army of the Potomac promptly on 
to Richmond? 


7) What profession was fol- 
lowed by Hippocrates? 


8) Who was Commander-in- 
Chief of the U. S. Army in 1918? 


9) How many diagonals has a 
rhomboid? 


10) What, aside from crossing 
each other, do the diagonals of a 
rhomboid do to each other? 


11) What is a shrike? (Not to 
be confused with shriek or sheik.) 


12) Translate “Matterhorn.” 


13) How many daughters of 
Theodore Roosevelt are living? 
(March, 1927.) 

14) How many daughters of 
Woodrow Wilson are unmarried? 
(March, 1927.) 


15) What was Bathsheba doing 
when King David first é¢spied her? 


16) What job did King David 
give Bathsheba’s husband in order 
to get rid of him? 


17) Who wrote about the wife 
of Bath? 


18) Whowas Uriah the Hittite? 
(Not to be confused with Uriah 
Heep.) 


19) In what town or city did 
William Jennings Bryan die? 


20) Who puts Bibles in hotel 
bedrooms? 


21) From what English port did 
the Mayflower originally set sail? 


22) In what land are white ele- 
phants sacred? 


23) What English esthete of 
Irish descent, now dead, said: 
“Men marry because they are tired; 
women because they are curious. 
Both are disappointed’? 


24) What is an ichthyologist? 


25). Name an automobile begin- 
ning with K. 


GAME No. 3 


1) What is the fourth largest 
city in the U. S.? 


2) What is the third largest 
city in the world? 


3) In what profession was 
three-fingered Mordecai Brown? 


4) In what room at Versailles 
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was the Peace Treaty signed? 


5) Who is this: 


6) What was D. W. Griffith’ 
first big picture? 


7) Of what body is Charles ¢ 
Dawes the President? 


8) What daily newspaper (ani 
it is neither a U. S. newspaper no! 
the London Times) has the largest 
circulation in the world? 


9) On what street are most of 
the newspapers in London? 


10) What kind of cheese i 
“smelliest’”’? 


11) What is the best thing to 
make limburger cheese out of! 


12) Who defended Leopold & 
Loeb? 


13) What architect was mur 
dered on the roof of a building kt 
himself designed? 


14) Whose statue was on tk 
top of old Madison Square Garde 
tower? 


15) What was the most impor 
tant job the late Bonar Law evel 
held? 


16) What is the term for! 
male or female baby of an Indiit 
squaw? 


17) A long Indian and a shot 
Indian were sitting on a fent 
The long Indian was the son 
the short Indian. But the shot 
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Indian was not the father of the 
long Indian. What relation was 
the short Indian to the long In- 
dian? 

18) Why was it that the U. S. 
Government chose 1909 as the year 
in which to banish Indian heads 
from pennies and replace them 
with the head of Lincoln? 

19) Whose picture is on the 
stamp on every package of cigar- 
ettes in this country? 

20) What is swallowed by the 
crocodile in Peter Pan? 


21) What was the _ question 
Peter Pan asked the audience? 


22) Why do Arabs leave a top- 
lock upon their shaven polls? 


23) What mammal, besides por- 
poise and dolphin, lives in the 
water all the time? 


24) Who said: “You shall not 
crucify mankind upon a cross of 
gold?” 

25) Of what kind of wood did’ 
Noah build the Ark? 


GAME No. 4 


1) What sort of banks will the 
newly passed McFadden-Pepper 
branch banking act aid materially? 


2) What is the occupation of 
Bernarr Macfadden? 


8) What is meant by “pornog- 
raphic”? 


4) Who is this: 


Big brother helped him 


5) What Senator is perhaps the 
earest, sincerest enemy of the 
Anti-Saloon League? 


6) What theatrical production, 
written in part by an ex-World 
War marine, contains the line 
“Think fast, Captain. Think fast!’’? 


7) What fur-bearing animal has 
a duck’s bill and lays eggs? 


8) What river would be affected 
by the federal Boulder Dam proj- 
ect? 


9) What is Canberra? 


10) How does 
earn a living? 

11) Of what state is Will H. 
Hays a native? 


12). What historic job did John 
Hay hold before he was 30? 


13) What Democrat competed 
against Rutherford B. Hayes in 
1876? 


14) What is Ufa? 


15) Statues of what animals 
grace the main entrance of the 
public library on Fifth Avenue, 
Manhattan, and the Art Institute 
on Michigan Avenue, Chicago? 


16) In what respect do the tails 
of the New York animals differ 
from the tails of the Chicago 
animals? 


17) What well known animal, 
besides tke gorilla, chimpanzee, 
guinea pig, two-tailed sloth, orang- 
outang, has no visible tail? 

18) What was the name of the 
most important bill that President 
Coolidge vetoed during the recent 
short session of Congress? 


Roland Hayes 


19) What circumstance brought 
about the sudden termination of 
office of President Ebert, first 
President of the German Republic? 


20) Who succeeded President 
Ebert and became second President 
of the German Republic? 


21) What is the present name 
of the city that was once St. 
Petersburg? 


22) What famed character in 
Gilbert & Sullivan’s opera Pinafore 
is referred to as a “bumboat 
woman’’? 


23) How many times was Dick 
Whittington Lord Mayor of Lon- 
don? 


24) For what is Ralph Henry 
Barbour famed? 


25) What federal office is held 
by a Snook? 


GAME No. 5 


1) In big league baseball, what 
position besides second base, third 
base, or shortstop, is never filled 
by a left-handed thrower? 


2) In basketball what penalty, 


aside from being put out of the 
game, is imposed on a player who 
bashes his or her opponent (who 
is shooting for a basket) on the 
jaw? 


3) In contract auction bridge, 
what is meant by being “vulner- 
able?” 


4) Who is: 


He has no harem 


5) What is likely to occur if 
one swallows the white of an egg 
or some olive oil before drinking 
up some potent whiskey cocktails? 


6) What potent princeling vis- 
ited the U. S. in 1860? 


7) With what city are the 
names Widener, Rittenhouse, Stotes- 
bury, Curtis, McGillicuddy and 
Stowkowski identified? 


8) In what business was Bar- 
rabas, Biblical character? 


9) What event of great national 
importance (not a divorce) hap- 
pened in Reno, Nev., on July 4, 
1910? 


10) Another event of great na- 
tional importance that happened on 
July 4, 1910 was the death of 
Melville W. Fuller. What office was 
held by Melville W. Fuller at the 
time of his death? 


11) What President of the 
U. S. served as a Congressman 
from Massachusetts after he had 
been President? 


12) Who owns more railroad 
stock than any other U. S. citizen? 


13) Who was the famous part- 
ner of Mr. Gallagher of 1922 
fame? 


14) What was the most popu- 
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lar U. S. song of 1923? 6) Who is he: was a Eucharistic Congress re. “i 
cently held? in tl 
15) What was the most popu- 5) 


lar popular song of 1926? 


16) What sardonic Italian play- 
wright-author is looked upon as 
the Italian G. B. Shaw? 


17) What Premier _ recently 
said: “Women are trusting, con- 
fiding little animals.” 


18) What is the army rank be- 
tween Major and Colonel? 


19) What number republic of 
France is the present French re- 
public? 


20) What name is common to 


a flower, a Manhattan hotel, a 
British M. P.? 


21) In what book is Corporal 
Trim a character? 


22) What country was Admiral 


‘Togo fighting when he captured 


Port Arthur? 


23) What Negro gained na- 
tional prominence in 1857 because 
of a U. S. Supreme Court decision? 


24) For what animal is Mis- 
souri noted? 


25) What is an appropriate 
punishment for a child who uses 
foul, indecent language? 


GAME No. 6 


1) Besides being his stepfather, 
what relation was Claudius to Ham- 
let? 


2) Of what disease are Jews 
most apt to be free? 


8) In what New England state 
are there a greater number of cows 
than men? 


4) In what southern state, be- 
sides Mississippi, are there more 
Negroes than whites? 


5) Who, next to Woodrow Wil- 
son, received the greatest number 
of electoral votes in the election of 
1912? 





.. forgot to remember 


7) There are living today how 
many men who were nominated 
by the Democratic Party to be 
President of the United States? 


8) There are living today how 
many men who were nominated by 
the Republican Party to be Presi- 
dent of the United States? 


9) What state has been called 


“Ohio’s coal bin” by certain blatant 
Ohioans? 


10) What state is known as the 
Palmetto state? 


11) How many feet to a mile? 


12) What poem did Poet Long- 
fellow entitle with the name of a 
packing material? 


13) Who said: “We must all 
hang together or we shall all hang 


separately!”’? 


14) In what city of the world 





15) Of what nationality is the 
present Agent General of Repara. 
tions, whose headquarters are aj 
Berlin? 


16) For what piece of music js 
George Gershwin most noted? 


17) What state sent Andrew 
Volstead to Congress? 


18) Br’er Rabbit hit the tar 
baby five times. With what did he 
hit him the fifth time? 





19) In front of what building on ¢ 
Wall St., Manhattan, is there a 
statue of George Washington? 





20) To what college did John D, 
Rockefeller, Sr., erdower of educa- 
tion, send his son and namesake? 


21) From what college did 
Charles Evans Hughes graduate? | 


22) Napoleon said: “I. bequeath 
the shame of my death to the royal 
family of England!” Who was king 
of England at that time? 


23) Who is the only doctor in 
this country who is a member of 
the U. S. Senate? 


24) What true statement did 
Richard Brinsley Butler Sheridan 
make about oysters? 


25) In what months is it safe 
to eat oyster in the U. S.? r 


GAME No. 7 A 

rymo 

1) Name an organization formed | hums 
to give young U. S. ladies of the ; in # 
leisure class something to do? | tors? 
2) In what conveyance was 7) 
General Foch seated when he} all , 
signed the Armistice? their 


3) What brothers are famous 8) 
in this country as railroad men’ | of 4} 


4) What brothers are famous 9) 
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in this country as doctors? 


5) Who is: 





Somebody’s son-in-law 


6) What brothers, not the Bar- 
tymores or the Berrys or the Far- 
hums or the Chaplins, are famous 
in this country as humorous ac- 
tors? 


7) What brothers 
all over the civilized 
their beards? 


are famous 
world for 


8) What brothers are members 
of the British Cabinet? 


9) What U.S. Senator, a lead- 


er among the Republicans, has In- 
dian blood in his veins? 


10) In what New York bond 
house is Otto H. Kahn a partner? 


11) For what title do the ini- 
tials K. C. B. stand? 


12) What present member of 
the U. S. Cabinet is forever legally 
barred from being President of the 
UW 8.7 


13) In addition to Herman, 
what other colored boy plays a 
prominent part in Booth Tarking- 
ton’s Penrod stories? 


14) What, besides Mrs. Gump, 
is the name of Andy Gump’s wife? 


15) What partner in J. P. Mor- 
gan & Co. was the classmate of 
Calvin Coolidge in Amherst 1895? 


16) What companion car _ to 
Cadillac was recently brought out? 
17) What important change 


with regard to location of the goal 
posts will the 1927 football season 
witness? 


18) What is the shortest way 
to spell blind pig? 

19) What kind of noise annoys 
an oyster? 

20) What living monarch was 
born a king? 


21) Who went into partnership 
with Mr. Fitch? 


22) Who went into partnership 
with Mr. Funk? 


23) Who went into partnership 
with Mr. Fields? 

24) Who led the New York 
Symphony Orchestra off and on 
for 42 years and resigned in 
1927? 

25) “I’ll amputate his reveille, 


and step upon it heavily, and spend 
the rest of my life in bed.” Whose 
reveille? 


GAME No. 8 


1) Who killed cock robin? 
2) With what did he kill him? 


8) Who first said: “The report 
of my death is greatly exaggerat- 
ed?” 


4) What Italian University-town 








| 








gave birth to Guglielmo Marconi 
and to a famed sausage? 


5) Who is: 





Millions call him papa 


6) Whom have millions and mil- 
lions called Daddy? 


7) What is a peccadillo? 


8) What family has for its 
motto Honi soit qui mal y pense? 


9) In what war did the Light 
Brigade make its famed charge? 


10) Who led the famed Con- 
federate charge at the Battle of 
Gettysburg? 


11) What Jamestown colonist 
was guilty of miscegenation? 


12) What did Woodrow Wilson 
call the group of men who blocked 
the Versailles Peace Treaty in the 
Senate? 


13) What was the popular 
name for Woodrow Wilson’s Mexi- 
can policy? 


14) To whom was the phrase 
“now he belongs to the ages” ap- 
plied? 


15) What U. S. President’s son 
(now dead) was in the sleeping car 
business? 


16) What son-in-law of the 
Pullman Company aspires to be 
U. S. President? 


17) If your name were Pull- 
man and you had a daughter, what 
would be an appropriate name for 
that daughter? 


18) How many Federal Reserve 
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Bank districts are there in the 
U. §.? 


19) What adjective is popular- 
ly applied to Daniel McGrew, the 
Alaskan? 


20) How many wheels had the 
first Packard? 


21) What state of the Union, if 
any, has at present a woman gov- 
ernor? 

22) How many women are mem- 
bers of the present or 70th Con- 
gress? 

23) What woman is never re- 
fused a seat at meetings of the 
League of Nations? 

24) What steamship line owns 


the boats that end in “ia”—Beren- 
geria, Mauretania, etc.? 


25) What command did Stone- 
wall Jackson give his men after 
Barbara Freitchie defied him? 


ANSWERS to No. 1 


1) Ass. (Donkey.) 


2) Chrysler. (50’s are sup- 
posed to go 50 miles per hr.; 60’s, 
60; 70’s, 70; 80’s, 80.) 


83) Orchid. (Cost $6.) 


4) Knut Hamsun. (He was 
Knud Pedersen to Chicago strap- 
hangers. ) 


5) Masefield. 
6) Brother-and-sisterhood. 


7) Cut off their tails. (With a 
carving knife.) 


8) Ignatz Mouse. 


9) Gorgas. 


10) Gloomy. (“Gloomy Gus” 
wore a long yellow coat. Hands in 
pockets. Never smiled.) 


11) Poe. (She, one Virginia 
Clem, died childless at 24.) 


12) “I should worry!” 


13) Lawrence. (Commodore 
James Lawrence in Massachusetts 


Bay, June 1, 1813.) 


14) Kick him downstairs. (“Be 
off, or I’ll kick you downstairs!” 
See Alice Through the Looking 
Glass.) 


15) Augean stables. (He also 
captured the man-eating Mares of 
Diomedes and did many another 
difficult feat.) 


16) Green. 


17) A “good turn.” (Example: 
Pick up a fat old lady’s apple.) 


18) Lewis Carroll. 
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19) Southeast. Here’s a map to 
prove it: 





(She was his 


20) Mohammed. 
daughter.) 


21) Caillaux. (She shot him 
dead because of his paper’s political 
attacks on her husband.) 


22) Liver. (The bile is a sticky 
yellowish or greenish fluid secreted 
by the liver.) 


23) Horse. (Large, ponderous 
breed of horse that originated in 
France. Pulls water wagons, etc.) 


24) Alienation of affections. 


25) 40 years. 


ANSWERS to No. 2 


1) A hobby horse. 

2) Pride. 

8) Horace Greeley. 

4) Mary Todd. 

5) Morgan. (John Pierpont.) 
6) McClellan. 
7) Medicine. 

dicine.’’) 

8) Woodrow Wilson. (The U. 

S. Constitution says: “The Presi- 


dent shall be Commander-in-Chief 
of the Army and Navy of the 


(“Father of Me- 


United States, and of the militia © 


of the several States when called 
into the actual service of the Unit- 
ed States.’’) 


9) Two. (A rhomboid is a par- 
allelogram in which the angles are 
oblique and the adjacent sides are 
unequal.) 


10) They bisect each other. 


11) Butcher bird. (He often 
impales his prey—small animals 
and large insects—on thorns.) 


12) “Meadow-peak”—the moun- 








tain with a meadow at its base, 


18) Two. (Mrs. Richard Der. 
by is the other one.) 
14) One. (Margaret. Two are 


married—Eleanor McAdoo and Jes- 
sie Sayre. Mr. Sayre is a Pro. 
fessor at Harvard Law School.) 


15) Taking a bath. (On the 
roof of her house. King David 
was taking an evening walk on the 
roof.) 


16) Gave him a job as soldier 
in the front line trenches. (Bath- 
sheba’s husband was killed in ac. 
tion.) 


17) Chaucer. 


18) Bathsheba’s husband. 
19) In Dayton, Tenn. (Scene 
of the famed monkey trial.) 


20) The Gideons. (They have 
been doing it since 1909. They are 
members of the Christian Commer- 
cial Travelers’ Association.) 


21) Southampton. 
22) Siam. 

23) Oscar Wilde. 
24) Fish expert. 
25) Kissel car. 


ANSWERS to No. 3 


1) Detroit. 

2) Berlin. (London, New York, 
Berlin, Tokyo, Chicago, Paris.) 

3) Baseball. He pitched for 
the Chicago Cubs, champions in 
1906,-07,-08,-10. (Once a coal-miner. 
he was nicknamed “Miner” Brown.) 

4) Hall of Mirrors. 


5) Oliver Wendell Holmes. (The 
father was an able poet, the son 
is a venerable jurist.) 


6) The Birth of a Nation. 


7) U. S. Senate. (The U. S. 
Vice President is ex-officio Presi- 
dent of the U. S. Senate.) 


8) London Daily Mail. (1,750, 
000. Le Petit Parisien is second 
with 1,600,000.) 


9) Fleet Street. 
10) Limburger. 
11) Out-of-doors. 


12) Darrow. (Clarence Darrow.) 


13) White. (Stanford White, 
murdered by H. K. Thaw, who re- 
sented liberties taken with Mrs. 
E. N. Thaw.) 


14) Diana. (St.-Gaudens was the 
sculptor.) 

15) Prime Minister of England. 
(1922-23.) 


16) Papoose. 


(“Fishist.”) 
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17) Mother. 

18) Lincoln centenary. (He was 
born in 1809. So was Charles Dar- 
win.) 

19) DeWitt Clinton. 

20) An alarm clock. 

21) “Do you believe in fairies?” 

22) For a handle by which the 
supposed houris will pull them into 
paradise. 

23) Whale. 

24) Bryan. 
1896.) 

25) Gopher wood: 

The Ark was made of gopher 
wood, 

And in it were gophers two. 

If you should go for a gopher, 

The gopher would go for you. 


ANSWERS to No. 4 


1) National banks. (It enables 
them to set up branches to compete 
with branch state banks.) 


2) Publisher. 

8) Obscene, 
tious. 

4) Gute Bryan. 
famed W. J.) 

5) James A. Reed. 

6) What Price Glory. 

1) The duck-billed platypus 
(Ornithorhynchus anatinus). 

8) Colorado River. 

9) A city. (Capital of Aus- 
tralia. hither travels the Duke 
of York with his Duchess.) 

10) By singing. (Able Negro 
tenor.) 

11) Indiana. 

12) Private secretary to Abra- 
ham Lincoln. 

18) Tilden. (Samuel J. Tilden.) 

14) German cinema company. 
(Producers of The Last Laugh, 
Variety, Faust, Metropolis, etc.) 

15) Lions. 

16) The tails of the Chicago 
lions stick out straight behind 
thm; the New York tails are 
limp, 

17) A human being. 

18) The McNary-Haugen Farm 
Relief Bill. 

19) Death came to President 

bert. 

20) Paul Ludwig Hans _ von 
Beneckendorff und von Hindenburg. 

21) Leningrad. (Petrograd is 
now antiquated.) 

22) Little Buttercup. 

23) Four times. 

24) Juveniie Literature. (Left 
End Edwards, Left Tackle Mayer, 


(W. J. Bryan, in 


lascivious, _licen- 


(Brother of 
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Left Guard Gilbert, Center-rush 
Roland, Right Guard Grant, Right 
Tackle Todd, Right End Emerson, 
etc., etc., etc.) 


25) Warden of Atlanta Peni- 
tentiary. (John Snook.) 


ANSWERS to No. 5 


1) Catcher. 


2) Opposing side is given two 
free throws at the basket, if the 
player who is bashed, was shooting 
for a basket. The basher may be 
banished from the game by the 
referee. 


8) A side is “vulnerable” as 
soon as it has won its first game 
in each rubber. Penalties against 
it ‘are doubled. 


4) Mustafa Kemal Pasha. 


5) The potent whiskey cocktails 
are likely to have little or no ef- 
fect. 


6) Edward VII. (Then Prince 
of Wales.) 

7) Philadelphia. 

8) Robber. 


9) Johnson-Jeffries fight. 
(Black Jack Johnson won.) 


10) Chief Justice of the U. S. 
Supreme Court. 


11) John Quincy Adams. 


12) Arthur Curtiss James. (He 
sails yachts, gives money.) 


18) Mr. Shean. 


14) “Yes We Have No Ban- 
anas!” 


15) “Valencia.” 
16) Pirandello. 
17) Mussolini. : 
18) Lieutenant-Colonel. 
19) Third Republic. 
20) Astor. (The 


course, is Aster.) 


flower, of 


Shandy. (By 


21) Tristram 
Laurence Sterne.) 


22) Russia. (1905.) 

23) Dred Scott. 

24) Mule. 

25) Wash its mouth out with 
soap and warm water. 


ANSWERS to No. 6 


1) Uncle. 


2) Trichinosis. (The tiny worms 
of trichinosis live on pork, which 
Jews scorn.) 


3) Vermont. 


4) South Carolina. 


5) Roosevelt. (Wilson 435, 
Roosevelt 88, Taft 8.) 


6) Berlin. (Irving Berlin.) 


7) Two. (James M. Cox 1920 
and John W. Davis 1924.) 


8) Three. (William H. Taft 
1908 and 1912, Charles E. Hughes 
1916, Calvin Coolidge 1924.) 


9) West Virginia. (See Time, 


March 14, LETTERS.) 
10) South Carolina. 
11) 5,280. 

12) “Excelsior.” 


13) Benjamin Franklin (in 
Philadelphia in 1774 at the First 
Continental Congress.) 


14) Chicago. (Last June.) 


15) U. S. (S. Parker Gilbert, 
aged 34.) 


16) “Rhapsody in Blue.” 
17) Minnesota. 


18) His head. (Br’er Rabbit 
first hit him with his right fist, 
then his left, then his right foot, 
then his left, then butted him with 
his head. All these members stuck 
in the sticky tar. Then up came 
Br’er Fox.) 


19) The sub-treasury building. 

20) Brown. 

21) Brown. 

22) George IV. 

23) Copeland. (Royal S. Cope- 
land of New York. He always 
wears a red carnation in his but- 
tonhole. Has black hair. There is 
one dentist in the Senate—Ship- 


stead of Minnesota, whose hobby is 
duck shooting.) 


24) “An oyster may be crossed 
in love.” : 


25) Any month with an R in it. 
(All but May, June, July, August.) 


ANSWERS to No. 7 


1) The Junior League. 


2) In a railway car. 


8) Van  Sweringen 
(Oris P. & Mantis J.) 


4) Mayo brothers (Charles & 
William.) 


brothers. 
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5) Lascelles. (Husband of Prin- 
cess Mary.) 


6) Marx brothers. 
Harpo, Chico, Zeppo.) 


7) Smith Brothers. (Trade & 
Mark.) 


8) Chamberlain brothers. (Aus- 
ten, Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs, and Neville, Minister of 
Health. They are sons of the late 
Rt. Hon. Joseph Chamberlain, right 
hand man to potent Mf. Gladstone.) 


9) Curtis. (Senator Charles 
Curtis of Kansas. His great grand- 
mother was the daughter of White 
Plume, chief of the Kaw tribe.) 


10) Kuhn, Loeb & Co. (He mar- 
ried Addie Wolff, daughter of Ab- 
raham Wolff, Kuhn, Loeb partner.) 


11) Knight Commander of the 
Bath. (There is also a Hearst 
Colyumist styled K. C. B.—Ken- 
neth Carrol Beaton—but this is no 
title.) 


12) Davis. (James J. Davis, 
Secretary of Labor. * Because he 
was born in Wales.) 


13) Verman. (He was tongue- 
tied. Once he shouted out: “Hi 
haw him hoe humhin hin hair!” 
meaning: “I saw him throw some- 
thing in there!” There was also 
Sherman. But Sherman was not 
as prominent as his brothers, Her- 
man & Verman.) 


14) Min. (Minerva.) 
15) Morrow. (Dwight W. Mor- 


row—looked upon by some as a 
likely Secretary of the Treasury 
should Mr. Mellon quit. At Am- 
herst, in 1895, so runs the fable, 
everyone but one voted Morrow 
“most likely to succeed.” Morrow 
voted Coolidge “most likely to suc- 
ceed.”’) 


16) LaSalle. (Named after René 
Robert Cavelier Sieur de la Salle 
who explored savage North Ameri- 
ca as did that other French ex- 
plorer—Antoine de la Mothe Cad- 


illac, founder of Detroit.) 


17) The goal posts will be 
moved back ten yards from the 
goal line. (This to prevent players 
from being bashed against the 
poles. Also to make goal kicking 
more difficult.) 

18) P-g. (A pig without an 
eye is necessarily blind.) 


(Groucho, 


19) A noisy noise annoys an 
oyster. 

20) King of Spain. (Alfonso 
XIII. He was born in 1886, six 
months after his father died.) 


21) Abercrombie. (Manhattan 
sporting goods house.) 

22) Wagnalls. (Publishers of 
the Dictionary, the Literary Digest 
and of the now defunct. Jnternation- 
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al Book Review.) 


23) Weber. (Weber & Fields, 
famed comedians.) 


24) Damrosch. (Walter Dam- 
rosch, whose father Leopold led the 
New York Symphony before him. 
Walter got the job when he was 
23.) 


25) The bugler’s. (Cf. Irving 
Berlin’s famed Oh, How I Hate to 
Get Up in the Morning.) 


ANSWERS to No. 8 


1) The sparrow. 
2) With his bow & arrow. 


3) Mark Twain. (Samuel Cle- 
mens.) 


4) Bologna. 


5) Joffre. 


6) Longlegs. (Or, if you prefer, 
Edward W. Browning.) 


7) A slight sin. 
8) The British royal family. 


9) Crimean War. ( Britain and 
France v. Russia, 1853-56.) 


10) Pickett. 


11) Rolfe. (He married Poca- 
hontas, squat Indian, who thought 
Capt. John Smith was dead.) 


12) “A little group of willful 
men.” 


13) “Watchful waiting.” 


14) Lincoln. (Stanton, member 
of the fatal box-party on the night 
of April 14, 1865, said it in the 
little house across the street from 
Ford’s theatre just after Lincoln 
died.) 


15) Lincoln’s. (The late Robert 
Todd Lincoln was president of the 


Pullman Company from 1897 to 
1911.) 


16) Lowden. (Mrs. Frank O. 


Lowden was Florence Pullman.) 

17) Bertha. 

18) Twelve. (Boston, New 
York, Philadelphia, Cleveland, Rich- 
mond, Atlanta, Chicago, St. Louis, 
Minneapolis, Kansas City, Dallas, 
San Francisco.) 

19) Dangerous. (Robert W. 


Serviss wrote poetry about Dan- 
gerous Dan McGrew.) 


20) Four. (Unless you count 
the steering, spare and fly wheels.) 


21) No state has at present a 
woman governor. (Ferguson has 
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been defeated in Texas; Ross fa} 
Colorado.) £ 


22) Three. (Kahn of Califor 
nia, Rogers of Massachusetts, Nom 
ton of New Jersey. Kahn and 
Rogers are widows of Congress. 
men.) " 


23) Mrs. Woodrow Wilson, 


24) Cunard. 


25) “March on!” (Or more 
probably: “Forward. MARCH!"} 


Substitute Questions 
(For Quizzer Only) 


Perhaps one of the people whom 
you invite to your QUIZZ party 
is afflicted with St. Vitus dance, 
Perhaps he or she is sensitive about 
it. Perhaps one of the questions 
in the eight games above listed: 
“What dance is named after @ 
saint?” Under these circumstances, 
it would be tactful of you to with 
draw the St. Vitus question and 
substitute one of the follow 
questions in its place. Be tactful 
Hand the QUIZZER an advance 
list of your guests and let him, 
prudent, “check” the questions 
against this guest-list and make 
substitutions. Here are some sub: 
stitute or “reserve” questions: 


00) What Roman deity was al- 
leged by the Vestal Rhea Silvia 
to have been the father of her 
twin sons, Romulus and Remus? 

ANSWER: Mars. 


00) Who was the heroine in 
one of George Bernard Shaws 
plays who first shocked the sen 
sibilities of English theatre-goers 
by the promiscuous use of the 
word “bloody”? 

ANSWER: Eliza Doolittle. 


00) What famous English 
churchman and satirist went mal 
shortly after he had predicted that 
he would die at the top first, like 
an oak? 

ANSWER: Dean Swift. 

00) What common acid is pres 
ent in small quantities in the 
human stomach? 

Answer: Hydrochloric acid. 


00) What Australian bird 
sembles in coloring the old-time 
uniform of the rifle-regiments 
the British Army? 

ANSWER: The Rifleman-bird. 

00) What is a Martini-Henry! 

ANswer: A rifle. (An eatly 
type of breech-loading gun adopted 
by the British Army in 1871.) 


00) The virginity of what Eng 
lish queen is celebrated in @ 
name of the State Virginia? 

ANSWER: Queen Elizabeth. 


00) By what French name i 
the Indian “pipe of peace” general 
ly known? 

ANSWER: Calumet, (A ree 
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